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Language Is Ordnance! 
(We thank you, Senator Elmer Thomas) 


T TOOK two world wars to make the American people realize that 

victories are won, in the final analysis, in the nation’s schools and re- 
search laboratories and that some of the ‘‘useless’’ subjects taught in our 
secondary schools—algebra, geometry, laboratory sciences and foreign langu- 
ages—are the most useful ones. The “progressive educationists” in out- 
lining their ‘modern curricula” had relegated all modern languages to the 
periphery of the outline, indicating that they were a sort of de luxe studies, 
far removed from the ‘“‘core.” 

The exigencies of the Second World War demonstrated that good mathe- 
maticians, expert scientists and polyglots constituted the front line of 
defense and offense. There came the realization that ability to speak a 
foreign language was a significant part of the ordnance, a weapon not to 
be underestimated. Hence followed the organization of several scores of 
“Army Schools” conducted either by military or civil authorities for the 
training of men in the armed forces. In these schools several dozens of for- 
eign languages were studied intensively, with speaking knowledge as the 
prime objective. 

With the war concluded, we are now beginning to realize that the knowl- 
edge of foreign languages is of no lesser significance in times of peace. 

Many of you have, no doubt, received a copy of the circular letter by 
Max Sherover, President of the Linguaphone Institute, and a copy of the 
Concurrent Resolution No. 8, introduced by Senator Elmer Thomas of 
Oklahoma, who is Chairman of the Senate’s Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. For the benefit of those who may not have received Mr. 
Sherover’s communication, may I quote parts of the Concurrent Resolution: 


Whereas the present position of the United States of America in world affairs 
necessitates greater contact between citizens of the United States of America and 
other nationals; and 

Whereas a knowledge of foreign languages by American citizens is deemed by 
this Congress to facilitate the success of American peace-time policy; and 

Whereas, in the event of hostilities, mastery of foreign languages on the part 
of military personnel is deemed of great value to the United States of America; and 

Whereas the ability of Americans to communicate in foreign languages will 
contribute to greater cooperation with the United Nations: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), that it 
shall be the policy of the Government of the United States and its official agencies 
to encourage the study of foreign languages by American citizens.’’* 


* For free copies of the Resolution No. 8, write Mr. Max Sherover, The Linguaphone 
Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Mr. Sherover urges all those who are interested to write to our local 
congressmen and senators urging them to vote for this resolution, and to get 
our regional language teachers and administrative organizations to pass 
resolutions at their meetings supporting Mr. Thomas’ Senate’s Resolution 
No. 8. 

As President of the Executive Committee of our National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers Associations, may I solicit your support of 
Mr. Thomas’ effort. By doing so, you will be rendering a service of national 
importance. It has been said so often that a democracy cannot afford to 
be ignorant, and, linguistically speaking, we as a nation, certainly have 
been ignorant. Here is a chance to remedy that defect. 

With the spoken word as an important objective, there arises the neces- 
sity of a reorientation in our foreign language curricula. Many colleges 
and universities have taken steps to either reshape their beginners’ courses 
in foreign languages or to organize courses parallel to the existing ones 
where the pre-war method of instruction is still prevalent. A constantly 
growing number of new textbooks is beginning to appear, all emphasizing 
the spoken word and stressing more than ever oral-aural exercises and 
correct pronunciation. 

All this, in turn, presupposes the placing of much greater emphasis 
on the speaking objective in our Teacher Training courses and the raising 
of our standards of certification. The requirements for a certificate to 
teach a foreign language must henceforth include the ability to speak the 
language fairly fluently and with a pronunciation fairly free from English 
accent. Unless our teacher training institutions and certifying authorities 
insist on this point, it will be useless to expect satisfactory results. 

Abundant opportunities for practice in speaking the foreign tongues 
are offered to teachers in service and others in the Summer Schools con- 
ducted by several universities either abroad or in our own country. These 
courses are taught either by foreign-born teachers or by Americans who 
speak the foreign tongues fluently. My experiences at Western Reserve 
University and Middlebury College have convinced me that our own sum- 
mer schools are doing unsurpassed work as regards the acquisition of 
speaking knowledge of the foreign idiom. 

Some twenty years ago, a general survey of modern language instruction 
in U. S. and Canada was made by the Modern Foreign Language Study. 
At that time certain recommendations towards higher standards for pros- 
pective teachers were made. The recommendations comprise fifteen items 
and are as valid today as they were in 1929 when the Report appeared in 
print; e.g.: 

Item I reads: In so far as facilities permit, modern foreign language 
departments in the colleges of liberal arts and in teachers colleges should, 
together with the departments of education, organize curricula and courses 
specifically designed for the training of teachers of modern foreign languages. 

Item 6: An adequate oral command of the language should be required 
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of all major and all minor students in a modern foreign language who 
plan to teach the subject. 

Item 14: To promote further the professional development of modern 
language teachers in service, local school boards should seek through bo- 
nuses, salary increases or leaves of absence, to encourage their teachers to 
attend summer courses or regular (semester) sessions at centers offering 
special opportunities for modern language work, and to travel and study 
abroad. 

How much of a progress has been made in modern language teaching 
since the issuance of this report is difficult to appraise. The Executive Com- 
mittee of our National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associa- 
tions at its December 1948 meeting in New York City, therefore, appointed 
a Committee on the Recruitment, Training and Placement of Modern 
Language Teachers, with the writer as Chairman. The Committee proposes 
a survey of the status as prevailing today. It proposes that all of our Ameri- 
can Associations of Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages, as well as all 
of our affiliated regional and state language organizations, appoint com- 
mittees that will collate data on the present requirements for certificates 
and tabulate the present practices. The data can be secured from the 
bureaus of state superintendents of public instruction and from college and 
university catalogs. The Federation’s Committee will prepare a Question- 
naire indicating the information to be sought. 

Having obtained the information as to the present status of teacher- 
training and certification, the Federation’s Committee will ask the regional 
and state committees for help in determining appropriate and feasible 
minimum requirements for all prospective teachers of modern languages. 
We will thus present a united front, so to speak, in approaching our state 
legislatures for the passing of a law making the minimum requirement 
mandatory. 

Before submitting our demand to the legislatures, we shall seek the 
advice and support of the Commissioner of Education, of state superin- 
tendents of public instruction, of school administrators and of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. It is not an insuperable task if whole-hearted coopera- 
tion can be secured. 

It is my hope that the Executive Officers of all Modern Language Associ- 
ations—local, state, and regional, will give this matter their most earnest 
consideration and offer constructive suggestions to the Federation’s Com- 
mittee as to ways and means of carrying the project to a successful termina- 
tion, to the end that the modern language instruction in our country 
may be placed in the hands of well prepared, competent teachers in all of 
our secondary schools and Junior Colleges. 

While the demand for better prepared teachers would concern teachers 
of all subjects, the Federation’s Committee labors must be confined solely 
to our own subject—the Modern Foreign Languages. 

There are, of course, a number of secondary school systems where ade- 
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quate requirements for language teachers are demanded and enforced. 
Such is not the case, however, in the great majority of our secondary schools. 
We still have a few states where the certifying authorities issue blanket 
certificates, or where school administrators give appointments to teachers 
with insufficient preparation. It is important, therefore, that this practice 
be discontinued and outlawed by state authorities. Be it remembered that 
language is ordnance not only in times of war, but even more so in times 
of peace. 

In conclusion, a few bitter truths: 

The American people en masse demand better schools and better teach- 
ing, but fractionally and factionally, they are not inclined to pay their 
teachers higher salaries, nor to provide decent pensions, or assure tenure, 
nor to establish automatic salary increases based on years of service, nor 
to grant sabbatical leaves for professional improvement, nor easier teaching 
schedules with less overcrowded classes. 

In other words, there is little, if any, use to hope for decided improve- 
ment in the status quo of teaching and learning unless this economic anom- 
aly of the teaching profession is corrected. 

The underpaid and over-worked teacher is not an isolated phenomenon 
of the elementary school. He is found in the great majority of our secondary 
schools as well as in institutions of collegiate rank, hence the amazingly 
large annual turn-over in the teaching staffs. He who can does, he who can- 
not teaches, is a homely saying but a perfectly true one. Our schools are 
filled with second and third rate teachers with a sprinkling of some peculi- 
arly constituted individuals who just love teaching and gradually work 
themselves into an untimely grave. If they survive and reach the “retire- 
ment” age, they retire to a life of vegetation and half-starvation ad majorem 
republicae gloriam, i.e., the greater glory of our much vaunted democracy. 
The brainier individuals find better paid jobs in other lines of work, as 
did the anonymous Ph.D. whose article ‘Why I Quit College Teaching” 
(Collier’s for March 5, 1949) I would recommend for a most careful perusal 
to every member of every school board, every school principal or superin- 
tendent and every member of our College Board of Trustees or Regents. 

It is indeed a paradox that the richest nation in the world has the poorest 
paid teachers. 

So while we are anxious to raise our professional standards, let us use 
every opportunity to demand a new deal for the members of the teaching 
profession. 

Fraternally and professionally yours 
C. M. Purin, Chairman 
Committee on Recruitment, Training, and Placement of Modern Foreign 
Language Teachers, National Federation of Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers Associations 
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La Produccaén Literarta Espanola 
en 1948 


AS publicaciones literarias en Espafa han seguido un ritmo parecido al 

del afio anterior,’ acaso un poco menos acelerado, por las dificultades 
derivadas de las restricciones eléctricas para la industria, efecto de una 
pertinaz sequia. Seguramente predomina la obra de erudicién y de critica 
sobre la propiamente creadora; y en los libros eruditos se nota un mayor 
cuidado, por regla general en la edicién, anotacién y estudio de los textos 
literarios. 


BIBLIOGRAFIA Y CATALOGOS. No hemos de mencionar las revistas 
literarias, que continuan sus series en forma regular. 

Un resumen de la produccién bibliografica espafiola desde 1939 a 1945 
ha publicado en este afio A. G. Palencia, con el titulo de Libros Espafioles, 
siguiendo las bases fundamentales de la clasificacién decimal. 

En la coleccién bibliéfila, que bajo el nombre de “Gallardo” sale en 
Valencia, ha aparecido la traduccién de Las bibliotecas de la Antiguedad, 
por Justo Lipsio, traduccién de J. L. de Toro. Sobre el mismo tema de la 
bibliofilia pura y sobre el uso de los libros por los no aficionados, trata on 
humorismo la obra Algunos usos de los libros, por Juan Prast Tomas. 

Se ha empezado a publicar la tan anunciada segunda edicién de Palau 
Dulcet, Manual del librero Hispano-Americano. Ha salido el vol. I, que 
contiene la letra A, que est4é notablemente documentado sobre la primera 
edicién de este libro tan util. 

Entre los catalogos aparecidos de bibliotecas importantes deben citarse: 
Catdlogo de libros impresos de la Biblioteca Colombina, vol. VII de la T en 
adelante, con Indices de toda la obra por Ramon Paz; y Veinte incunables de 
la Colecci6n Massé, por F. Vindel, con prélogo de A. G. Palencia. 

Completan otras bibliografias conocidas los Impresos sevillanos, por 
Santiago Montoto, referentes a los siglos XVI-XVIII con adicién de 602 
obras de la bibliografia sevillana de Escudero y Peroso; y las Adiciones de 
D. Fermin Caballero al “Diccionario”? de Muiioz Romero, reproducidas por 
A. G. Palencia, y que aumentan mas de 500 titulos a la primitiva biblio- 
grafia de pueblos de Espafia. Ha seguido la publicacién de Indices de re- 
vistas del siglo XIX, por D. José Simén: El Reflejo, Madrid, 1843; el de 
Educacion pintoresca (1857-59). 


* MLJ, XXXII, 5 (Mayo, 1948, pp. 323-332. 
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FILOLOGIA. Aparte de la edicién de textos griegos, como Fedén, de 
Platén, por Angel Alvarez Miranda, con estudio de los elementos his- 
téricos del didlogo y su valoracidén filoséfica y literaria; o latinas, como 
Adelphoe, de Terencio, ed. de Bernardo Alemany; Tito Livio, Libros X XI 
y XXII, ed. de José Vallejo, con mapas y grabados histéricos, han aparecido 
notables estudios, como El sistema gentilicio decimal de los indoeuropeos 
occidentales y los origenes de Roma, por F. Rodriguez Adrados, comparacién 
del sistema romano con el de los oscos y umbros, germanos, celtas y locrios; 
y el Estudio sobre el léxico de las fabulas es6picas, por el mismo Sr. Adrados; 
en el Boletin de la Real Academia Espanola viene publicando A. Badia el 
Ensayo de una sintaxis histérica de tiempos. Sobre Sintaxis del verbo espanol 
moderno se ocupa Manuel Criado de Val, basado principalmente en obras 
de Jacinto Benavente. 

Obra cumbre en los estudios filolégicos clasicos es la de Mariano Bassols 
de Climent, Sintaxis histérica de la lengua latina, tomo II, parte I. Las 
formas personales del verbo, 1948, premiado por el Consejo de Investiga- 
ciones Cientificas, y que hace entre nosotros el papel de la de Stolz-Schmalz 
Lateinische Grammatik, refundida por Leumann y Hofmann, Munich, 1928. 

En Dialectologia espafiola son buenos trabajos El habla de la Cabrera 
Alto, por M® Concepcién Casado Lobato; El habla del Campo de Jaca, 
por Manuel Alvar; la Contribucién al vocabulario aragonés moderno, por 
Antonio Badia Margarit, estudio linguistico de Somontano, Sobrarbe, 
Ribagorza y Litera; A sturiano y provenzal en el fuero de Avilés, por R. Lapesa, 
estudio linguistico; el Diccionario bable de la rima, por A. Garcia Oliveros; 
y la Bibliografia linguistica catalana, por Antonio Griera Gaja, con indices. 

Obra monumental es le Tesoro lexicograéfico, por Samuel Gili y Gaya, 
20 fasc., letra B, recopilado de mas de 90 diccionarios entre el de Nebrija, 
1492 y el de Autoridades, 1726. E. Fernandez-Galiano, hizo Algunas re- 
flexiones sobre el lenguaje biolégico, en su Discurso de ingreso en la R. 
Academia Espafola. 


HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA—OBRAS GENERALES. Ha 
continuado la publicacién de las Obras Completas de Menéndez y Pelayo y 
han salido los tomos VI, VII y VIII de la Historia de los heterodoxos es- 
panioles, con indices completisimos; la coleccién de Ensayos de Critica filo- 
s6fica; los dos volimenes de la Historia dela poesta hispanoamericana; y se ha 
reimpreso la serie de Historia de las ideas estéticas, que aparecié en 1940. A 
estas series seguirdn los Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, y \a ingente 
Bibliografia hispano-latina clésica. 

La Real Academia Espafiola ha dado el vol. V, de la segunda serie de 
los Discursos en las recepciones publicas, que contiene los de Cortdazar, 
Cotarelo, Castelar, Cavestany, Ortega Munilla, Maura, Hinojosa, etc. 

Se ha iniciado la publicacién de una coleccién de ‘Clasicos Castilla,” 
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en tomitos bien presentados tipograficamente y cuidadosamente prepara- 
dos. Ha publicado una Antologta de la poesta sevillana del s. X VII, selecci6n, 
prélogo y notas de Alberto Sanchez; el Ordculo manual, de Gracian, por 
Arturo del Hoyo; el Patraiuelo de Timoneta; los Entremeses de Cervantes 
y el Viaje del Parnaso, de Cervantes, y otros. 

Curioso libro es el titulado La vida tntima de nuestros cldsicos, por Luis 
Santa Marina; con aspectos de la vida ciudadana de los siglos de Oro: comi- 
das, dolencias, la corte, el campo, la casa, los caballeros, las damas, los 
galanes, los nifios, los estudiantes. También interesante para el conocimiento 
del siglo de Oro son Los tratados sobre educaci6n de princi pes, por M_ Angeles 
Galino Carrillo, que recoge los libros impresos acerca de esta materia en los 
siglos XVI y XVII. 

Citemos finalmente la coleccién de Algunos poetas leridanos y el Pirineo, 
por Luis G. Abadali Colominas, y la Breve antologta de la poesta china, 
por Merulina de Juan, con ejemplos desde el s. XII antes de Cristo hasta 
el siglo XVIII de nuestra era. 


ARABE Y HEBREDO. Ha seguido la serie de “Obras escogidas” de D. 
Miguel Asin, vol. II y III, que contiene una miscelanea de estudios de 
Historia y Filosofia arabes, dispersas en revistas y publicaciones poco 
asequibles: Se ha reimpreso la traducci6n espafiola de El filésofo autodidacto, 
por Ibn Tufayl, novela filos6fica de la mayor curiosidad, y que sirvié de 
lectura a los cudqueros del siglo XVIII. 

Los profesores E. Levi-Provengal y Emilio G* Gémez, con el titulo de 
Sevilla a comienzos del siglo XII, han traducido el tratado de hisba de Ibn 
Abdun, o sea, un manual del perfecto almotacén, que permite evocar la vida 
en Andalucia musulmana con bastante claridad. Entre los libros nuevos 
figura el titulado Tres poltgrafos judaicos en la Corte de los Tuchibies de 
Zaragoza, por J. MS. Millds, que se refiere a Ibn Gabirol; Bahya b. Pacuda, 
poeta y tedlogo, Abu-1-Walid b. Meruan b. Ganaj. Ha sido reimpreso 
también el ingente estudio del mismo Millds sobre La poesfa sagrada he- 
braico-es pavola. F. Pérez Castro ha impreso un documentado estudio sobre la 
figura y la obra de Alfonso de Zamora. 


EDAD MEDIA. En el libro de Martin de Riquer, La lfrica de los trovadores, 
vol. I, se estudian varios poetas del siglo XI, como Guillén de Peitieu, 
Marcabrti, Cercamon, Bernat Marti, La Contessa de Oia, Bernart de Venta- 
dorn y Bertran de Born, y se reproducen las composiciones anotadas cuida- 
dosamente. 

Se ha puesto al alcance de los estudiosos la obra tan citada como poco 
asequible de Pedro Alfonso, Disciplina clericalis, en su texto latino y en su 
version castellana completa: la parte de los cuentos, segtin las versiones 
medievales conservadas de ellos; la parte de proverbios y sentencias, ahora 
por vez primera dada en espafiol. 
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E. Alarcos Llorach ha hecho nuevas Investigaciones sobre el libro de 
Alexandre, con examen de manuscritos, ediciones y fuentes; dialecto ori- 
ginal; autor del libro, y caracteristica de las versificacién usada. 


SIGLO XVI. Pueden sefialarse ciertos estudios monograficos, como el de 
Rafael Lapesa, La trayectoria poética de Garcilaso de la Vega, fino anilisis de 
la evolucién técnica del poeta toledano, con las raices de su poesia en el fondo 
medieval y con su desarrollo en la ideologia y forma italiana renacentista; 
o como las Rimas inéditas de Fernando de Herrera, ed. de J. M. Blecua, con 
mas de cuarenta poesias inéditas, y otras tantas versiones hasta ahora des- 
conocidas; o como la Guerra de Granada, de D. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 
por M. Gémez Moreno, a base de 25 manuscritos, con restitucién del texto 
primitivo, muy desfigurado en las ediciones repetidas del famoso texto. 

D. José Mufioz Sandino ha descubierto una traduccién en verso de los 
Cantares de Salomén, contenida en un cédice con obras de Fray Luis de 
Leén, que fué propiedad de Sr. Godolphin, embajador inglés en Espajia 
en el siglo XVII y hoy para en Oxford: el trabajo ha empezado a publicarse 
en el Boletin de la Real Academia Espanola. La Traduccién de Jorge de 
Montemayor de lsa Obras de Ausias March (1560), ed. de Francisco Carreras 
de Calatayud. Ha sido traducida la vida de Santa Teresa, Madre del Carmelo 
de E. A. Peers, por D. Esteban Pujals. También se han publicado la Vida 
de San Juan de la Cruz, por Josefina de la Maza y Maria Jiménez Salas, 
con proélogo poético de Gerardo Diego. Mas interés en el campo filosdfico 
que en el literario tiene la obra El Doctor Huarte de San Juan y su Examen 
de Ingenios, por Mauricio Iriarte, que estudia un aspecto especial de psicolo- 
gia diferencial. 

La Sociedad de Biblidfilos ha dado los tomos II y III de las Obras de 
Timoneda, preparadas por E. Julid, poniendo al alcance de los estudiosos 
las rarisimas producciones del escritor valenciano. 


CERVANTES. Como consecuencia de la celebracién del Centenario de 
Cervantes han continuado las publicaciones acerca del Principe de los 
Ingenios. Se han publicado el Catdlogo de la coleccién cervantina de Asensio 
de Toledo, hecho por D. Miguel Santiago, con estudio biografico de Asensio 
por E. Lafuente Ferrari: una magnifica coleccién, con todas las primeras 
ediciones de las obras de Cervantes. Uno de los mds importantes y docu- 
mentados coleccionistas de ahora, D. Juan Sedi y Peris Mencheta, ha hecho 
un discurso en la Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona, con la “Con- 
tribucién a la Historia del coleccionismo cervantino y caballeresco,” donde 
da noticia de los principales coleccionistas cervantinos del mundo. 

En Catalogo de la II Exposici6n Cervantina ha sido editado por el 
Patronato de la Biblioteca Nacional. Los articulos aparecidos en diarios y 
revistas, en relacién con Cervantes, se han reunido en la obra Cervantes ante 
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la Prensa espanola en su IV Centenario, 1947 ; por la Hemeroteca Municipal, 
con 2.360 fichas. 

Ha terminado la reimpresién del Quijote, en ocho volimenes, con las 
notas de Rodriguez Marin, bastante aumentadas sobre la ediciédn de 1927- 
28, y como epilogo del libro, el académico y erudito D. Agustin Gonzalez 
de Ameztia ha hecho una semblanza de Rodrtguez Marin, comentador 
cervantino, de la cual hay una preciosa tirada suelta. 

La Real Academia espafiola dedicé un tomo extraordinario de su Boletin 
a la conmemoracion de este centenario, y en él hay 13 articulos, entre los 
que merecen citarse: los de Cotarelo, “Obras perdidas de Cervantes que no 
se han perdido”; de A. G. Palencia, “Cervantes y los moriscos”; del Duque 
de Maura, ‘‘Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, fracasado genial”; de Casares, 
“Las tres edades del Quijote,” etc. 

La Revista de Filologta Espafiola (R.F.E.) dedica un numero extraor- 
dinario a Cervantes, con los trabajos leidos en la Asamblea Cervantina 
celebrada en 1947-48, entre los cuales destacan los de J. A. Tamayo, ‘“‘Los 
pastores de Cervantes”; de G. Diaz-Plaja, “La técnica narrativa de Cer- 
vantes”’; de L. E. Palacios, “La significacién doctrinal del Quijote”; de 
Gerardo Diego, “‘Cervantes y la poesia de J. Filgueira Valverde, “Don 
Quijote y el amor trovadoresco.”’ Entre los colaboradores extranjeros figu- 
ran: E. Allison Peers, ‘“‘Aportacién de los hispanistas extranjeros al estudio 
de Cervantes”; A. R. Parker, “El concepto de la verdad en el Quijote”; 
y J. A. Bertrand, “La primera traduccién alemana del Quijote.” 

Indice de los personajes que aparecen en las obras de Cervantes es el 
Padrén Literario de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, por Don Armando 
Cotarelo, 

Se han hecho monografias bien documentadas sobre diversos temas 
cervantinos, v. gr. F. Lépez Estrada sobre La Galatea; J. Oliver Asin, sobre 
La hija de Agi Morato en el obra de Cervantes, en que identifica los personajes 
histéricos aludidos por Cervantes, y sobre El Quijote de 1604, que renueva el 
tema de esta posible edicién, con nuevos argumentos; E. Lafuente Ferrari, 
La novela ejemplar del retrato de Cervantes, sobre la autenticidad dudosa del 
retrato ultimo que se supone del escritor; Francisco Maldonado de Guevara 
sobre La maiestas cesérea en el Quijote, J. A. Maravall, sobre Humanismo de 
las armas de Don Quijote, donde critica la situacién de la época y la utopia 
del buen discurso y el libro de caballerfa como método utépico; Pedro 
Lumbreras, O. P., Casos morales del Quijote (Testamento de Grisostan, los 
juicios de Sancho, las presuntas excomuniones del don Quijote); Eduardo 
Caballero Calderén, Cervantes en Colombia, serie de trabajos cervantinos de 
escritores columbianos: Cuervo, Caro, Arboleda, etc.; Osvaldo Orico, 
Camoens y Cervantes, ensayos literarios. 

E] catedratico de Valencia D. Francisco SAnchez Castafier, ha cul- 
minado su entusiasta labor en pro del Centenario con su estudio impor- 
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tantisimo sobre una nueva interpretacién del Quijote, como mito quijotesco, 
creado por el propio Cervantes. 


SIGLO XVII. Se han publicado algunos textos de este siglo, por ejemplo: 
la Segunda parte del Romancero General y flor de diversa poesta, por Miguel de 
Madrigal, 1605, ed. de J. Entrambasaguas; el Ramillete de flores de la 
Retama de Fr. Pedro Beltran (1630?), rarisimo libro, del que no conocen los 
bibliégrafos mas ejempla que este del que hace la reimpresién A. G.Palencia; 
quien identifica la personalidad del autor, y sefiala el valor poético de estos 
versos dedicados a la Virgen de la Hiniesta de Sevilla, donde se ve reflejada 
la vida sevillana de principios del siglo XVII en versos culteranos brillantes 
y sonoros, que alternan con romances de sabor popular. 

Otros libros raros, exhumados ahora, son: Las Auroras de Diana, novela 
de Pedro de Castro y Anaya (Madrid, 1631), reimpresa por Luis Gonzalez 
Simon; el Orfeo en lengua castellana, de Juan Pérez de Montalban, ed. de 
P. Cabafias; las Novelas amorosas y ejemplares por Maria de Zayas, ed. y 
prélogo de A. G. de Ameziia; las Obras poéticas de Antonio Hurtado de 
Mendoza, ed. y prélogo de R. Benitez Claros; Reinar después de morir, y 
El diablo esté en Cantillana de Vélez de Guevara, edicién de M. Mufioz 
Cortés; las comedias El amor médico y Averigiielo Vargas, de Tirso de 
Molina, ed. de A. Zamora y M- Josefa Cabellada. 

Sobre temas de autores de este siglo, tratan las siguientes monografias: 
Leccién y sentido del Guzman de Alfarache, por E. Moreno Baez, quien 
supone que es una novela de tesis, la novela de la Contrarreforma; estudia 
los elementos del complejo psicolégico del protagonista, el problema de la 
disgresién doctrinal, en la exposicién novelesca; la Vida y obra de Medrano, 
vo. I., por el Dr. Damaso Alonso, que resumié en parte este libro en su dis- 
curso de ingreso en la Real Academia Espafiola; Pedro Solo de Rojas, por 
Antonio Gallego Morell, estudio biografico y critico acerca del famoso 
poeta granadino; Lope, personaje de sus comedias, por José M®. de Cossio, 
discurso en Academia Espafiola; Una estrofa de Lope analiza Gerardo Diego 
en su discurso de recepcién en la propia Academia. 

La revista valenciana Mediterréneo dedicé un nimero extraordinario al 
Centenario de Quevedo del afio 1945, que ha salido este afio de 1948, y que 
contiene articulos de varios eruditos sobre el autor du El Buscén: por ej. de 
E. Alarcos, ‘““El Poema heroico de las necedades y locuras de Orlando el 
enamorado”; de N. Alonso Cortés, “El romance de Quevedo a Valladolid”; 
M. Mujfioz Cortés, ‘“‘Sobre el estilo de Quevedo’”’; de E. Julia, “Una nota 
sobre cuestiones estilisticas de Quevedo”; J. A. Tamayo, “Cinco notas 4 
los Suefios; J. Vila Selma, ““Humanismo en el Buscén. 

Se ha hecho la traduccién de la obra de A. Coster, sobre Gracidn, con 
prélogo y notas de Ricardo del Arco. Y para aclaracién de textos literarios 
puede servir el curioso libro La mala vida en la Espana de Felipe IV, por J. 
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Deleito y Pifiuela, que recoge la vida de los bajos fondos sociales, a base de 
los clasicos, los avisos o diarios, como Pellicer y Barrionuevo, y los viajes de 
extranjeros. 


SIGLO XVIII. Varios trabajos sobre tema de este siglo se hallan en el libro 
Eruditos y libreros del siglo X VIII, vol. V de los Estudios histérico literarios 
del que firma, a saber, ‘‘Don Francisco Cerda y Rico: su vida y sus obras’’; 
‘Dos cartas inéditas de Hervas y Penduro”’; “‘Nuevas noticias bibliograficas 
del abate Hervas”’; “El alumbrado ptblico de Madrid en el siglo XVIII”; 
“Joaquin Ibarra y el Juzgado de Imprentas”’; “Dos testamentos de Joaquin 
Ibarra’’; ‘La tarantula y la misica’’; ‘‘Notas sobre la ensefianza del francés 
a fines del siglo XVIII y principios del XIX.” El asno erudito de J. Pablo 


Forner, ha sido reproducido con notas, por M. Mujioz Cortés. 


SIGLO XIX. Entre los estudios y textos acerca de autores y temas del 
siglo XIX merecen especial mencién los de Romero Larranaga. Su vida y 
obra literaria, por José Luis Varela, tesis doctoral, interesante para el 
estudio del Romanticismo; N. Pastor Diaz dentro del Romanticismo, por 
Enrique Chao Espina, con biograffa, valoracién como poeta y como prosista, 
con reproduccién de autégrafos inéditos; Paéginas abandonadas de Bécquer, 
ensayo de biocritica, apéndices y notas por Dionisio Gamallo Fierros, que 
ha encontrado escritos nuevos y desconocidos de Bécquer, tanto en prosa 
como en verso. 

Se ha reproducido el Epistolario del P. Luis Coloma, ed. y notas de Luis 
Hernandez, S. I., por la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo de Santander; y 
las Obras completas de Ds. Emilia Pardo Bazan (Novelas y Cuentos) tomo 
II. ed. y estudio de F. C. Sainz de Robles. 


SIGLO XX. Se han editado en las Obras completas de José M. Peman las 
Poesias, qse contienen: Confesién General. Poestas de la Juventud. De la 
vida sencilla. Nuevas poestas. A la rueda, rueda. Segundo Cancionero. El 
Barrio de Santa Cruz. Otras poestas andaluzas. Senorita del Mar. Otras 
poestas gadilanas y marineras. Homenajes y traducciones. Epigramas y versos 
de ocasién. Poesta humana. Canto libre. Poestas liricas varias. Poesta sacra. 
Los Grboles de Castilla. Poema de la bestia y el angel. Poestas civiles. Las flores 
del bien. Eptlogo por Manuel Machado. El mismo Peman ha seleccionado un 
volumen de Poesta nueva de Jesuitas, donde figuran composiciones de José 
Ms. Llanos, José Antonio Sobrino, Ramén Cué, Augurio Salgado, etc. 
Agustin de Foxd ha reunido una propia Antologta poética. 1933-1948; Car- 
men Conde nos ha deleitado con Mujer sin Edén; asi como Lope Mateos con 
Y el tiempo se hizo carne; y Joaquin Romero Murube con Tierra y cancién. 
La produccién poética de los mds jévenes viene saliendo en la revista 
Acanto, anejo de los Cuadernos de Literatura contempordnea; en la revista 
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Garcilaso. En Larache, Marruecos, se publica una simpatica revista <A]- 
Mutamid, que recoge las manifestaciones de la poesia espafiola y de la 
poesia arabe de los marroquies: el alma de esta publicacién es Trinidad 
Sanchez Mercader. 

Sobre Federico Garcia Lorca, ha publicado un extenso estudio el profesor 
barcelonés G. Diaz-Plaja. 


NOVELA. Citemos primero las colecciones de novelas, que van reim- 
primiéndose: v. gr. de Baroja, Obras Completas, volimenes IV, V, VI (éste 
altimo volumen contiene también teatro del autor); e! vol. II de las Obras 
Completas de Peman esta formado por Novelas y Cuentos, con un proélogo 
de Nicolas Gonzalez Ruiz: de Francisco Camba: Episodios Contem pordneos, 
2* serie (La Republica): I. Las luminarias del Sr. Ministro, II Los jabalies 
del jardin florido. Il. De Castilblanco a Villacisneros (1948). (Los once 
tomos o Episodios de la 1* Serie (Monarquia), se publicaron de 1942 a 1947. 
El] primero de la 2%, en 1947. Fallecido el autor, se ignora si continuardn 
publicandose). Se dice que ios continuara Joaquin Pérez Madrigal. 

En la Antologia, 1923-1944, de Samuel Ros hay novela, teatro, prosa. 
Otras novelas interesantes son las de Carmen de Icaza, La fuente enterrada; 
de José de la Vega Gutierres, Manana seré otro dia, bien escrita y amena, de 
costumbres contemporaneas; de Lorenzo G8 Benavente, Nosotros, la juven- 
tud cobarde, y Cuando amanece anocheciendo. 


TEATRO. Entre las colecciones de autores anteriores figura de los hermanos 
Alvarez Quintero el Teatro completo, vol. XXI; el Teatro Completo de 
Carlos Arniches, con sus volimenes I y II; de Martinez Sierra se ha editado 
Granada y Cartas a las mujeres de Espanta, Cancién de Cuna y otras 
comedias. También se han reunido en un volumen las Obras teatrales esco- 
gidas de E. Jardiel Poncela, y entre ellas: Cuatro corazones con freno y 
marcha atraés, Eloisa esté debajo de un almendro, etc. Se ha perdido la 
costumbre de imprimir las comedias una vez estrenadas, no sabemos por 
qué causa. Hay que esperar para leerlas a que se retinan en coleccién: por 
eso no pueden citarse apenas titulos de comedias actuales impresas. Se han 
representado varias, con éxito vario también, de autores consagrados, y 
otras de escritores menos conocidos. 

Pocas novedades importantes pueden sefialarse en los estrenos teatrales 
correspondientes a este afio. El ptblico ha demostrado una vez mas su 
predileccién hacia las obras cémicas y musicales. Han proseguido las 
brillantes campafias del teatro Espafiol y Maria Guerrero, que presentan 
espectaculos bien dirigidos y artisticamente presentados. En el segundo de 
ellos se prolongé dentro de 1948 el éxito obtenido en las postrimerias del 
afio anterior por Enrique Sudrez de Deza con su cuento de Navidad en tres 
actos El anticuario inspirado en un relato de Carlos Dickens. En el mismo 
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teatro, y para conmemorar el tercer centenario de la muerte de Tirso de 
Molina, se represent6 la comedia del mercedario El vergonzoso en Palacio, 
segiin la adaptacién de Luis Escobar y Huberto Pérez de la Osa. 

El mayor triunfo escénico y literario del afio correspondié al primero de 
nuestros autores, D. Jacinto Benavente, por su obra Abdicacién, comedia 
dramatica. También es digna de nota, por su gran originalidad, la obra de 
Leandro Navarro, escritor ya curtido en las lides escénicas, Dos horas en mi 
des pacho. 

Se han realizado en 1948 algunos interesantes ensayos de teatro de 
c4mara para minorias. Lo mas interesante ha sido la representacién en el 
paraninfo de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, por el Teatro Espanol 
Universitario que dirige Modesto Higueras, de la obra en un acto Cinco 
caminos, original de Julio Alejandro, a quien se pueden augurar, sin duda, 
grandes y futuros triunfos como autor. 


ENSAYOS. Se recopilan las obras de los grandes ensayistas contemporaneos. 
De las Obras Completas de Azorin, han salido los tomos IV, V, VI, VII, y 
VIII, con notas preliminares, en el texto y bibliografia, por Angel Cruz 
Rueda; comprenden esos cinco tomos desde obras aparecidas en 1920 hasta 
Con Cervantes (1947), y series de articulos no coleccionados hasta ahora. 
Del mismo Azorin se ha publicado Con permiso de los cervantistas (Prélogo 
del autor. Tres notas con veredero y Minuta de cervantismo, por Angel Cruz 
Rueda), visién de problemas suscitados por el Quijote y sobre la per- 
sonalidad de su egregio autor; contintia publicdndose también en coleccién 
el Nuevo Glosario, de Eugenio D Ors, volumen II, que abarca escritos de 
1927 a 1933. 

Entre los ensayos actuales debemos citar los libros de Emilio Garcia 
Gomez, La silla del Moro y nuevas escenas andaluzas, reflejo de la vida en 
Granada hacia 1930; de Melchor Fernandez Almagro, En torno al 98 
(politica y literatura); de Pedro Lain Entralgo, Vestigios. Ensayos de critica 
y amistad, que contiene ensayos de critica literaria, varios de historia y 
semblanzas de personalidades contempordneas. 

Curioso y ameno libro es el que lleva por titulo Historia y grandeza del 
apellido Pérez, por Brigido Ponce de Leén, hecho a base de una documenta- 
cién copiosa desde los mds remotos tiempos, donde se tratan poemas filo- 
légicos, lingufsticos e histéricos de enjundia a base de los lugares y de las 
personas que derivaron su nombre de Pedro, el principe de los apéstoles. 

Entre los libros de memorias destacan los de Pio Baroja: Desde la 
tiltima vuelta del camino. Memorias. Tomo V: La intuicién y el estilo y tomo 
VI: Reportajes ; y la de K-Hito (seud6nimo de Ricardo Garcia, Director del 
rotativo grafico semanal Dégame), tituladas Yo, Garcta (una vida vulgar.) 
Prélogo de José Francés. 

Entre los libros de viajes anotemos del mismo K-Hito, De la Ceca a la 
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Meca (Crénicas viajeras. Prélogo de D. Luis Armifan (padre. Vinetas del 
autor; que son libros bien escritos, limpios, ingeniosos—de fino humorismo 
y amenos. Mercedes Séenz Alonso publica Del molino al minarete, libro 
de viajes por Holanda y Marruecos. Para leer mientras sube el ascensor, 
recoge Enrique Jardiel Poncela, una coleccién de breves escritos hu- 
moristicos. 





ANGEL GONZALEZ PALENCIA 
Universidad de Madrid 





Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 


Everyone interested in the study of foreign languages in this country 
should write to his congressman and senators urging the passage of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 8 introduced by Senator Thomas of Oklahoma—a 
wise and admirable Resolution in favor of a wider study of foreign langu- 
ages in the United States. 





NOTICE 


In order to assure uninterrupted delivery of the Journal, members whose sub- 
scriptions have expired should renew them now, either through their regional asso- 
ciations or directly through the Business Manager of the Journal, Mr. Stephen L. 
Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
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Does Your Methods Course Function? 


F we as teachers are to be honest with ourselves and others, we should 

from time to time check the bearing of a course we are offering, to see 
whether that course is laid as it should be. And we need not expect to be 
free from challenges and criticism unfurled at the ideas and concepts which 
are fundamental to our peace of mind, to our intellectual integrity, and to 
the gratifying and enthusiastic discharge of our obligations as teachers. 
With this thought uppermost, the present writer has purposed to make a 
careful analysis of the potentialities of an important subject in the prepara- 
tion of modern language teachers, i.e., Methods of Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. It is easy to grant that such a subject should include, among other 
questions, consideration of one in particular; namely, what specific informa- 
tion ought a prospective modern language teacher to have? It was in the 
light of this question that the suggestions included herein are made. 

The topics under which a profitable language-teachers’ course may be 
outlined are almost innumerable. The emphasis to be placed upon the re- 
spective topics will vary with respect to the language, with the region, with 
the students themselves, and with the individual instructor; however, I feel 
sure that all serious teachers will agree that a set of minimum requirements 
should be set up and should receive careful consideration in a course de- 
signed primarily for those planning to serve subsequently in foreign-lan- 
guage classes. 

Prospective teachers should be made to realize a priori that the teaching 
of languages must conform to the dominant principles of American educa- 
tion. Therefore we foreign-language teachers of methods must check con- 
tent, objectives, methods, basic concepts and background of current educa- 
tional theory. Methodologists should help organize language instruction in 
the light of forward looking educational theory and practice, whereby learn- 
ing comes only through an active interrelation between the individual and 
his environment,! and whereby education sees the chief value of learning 
“in facts, generalizations, information ... an individual uses in activities 
to promote a purpose which he is endeavoring to realize.’” 

The teacher of foreign-language methods should consider the subject of 
immediate and ultimate objectives, which constitute a challenge to modern- 
language teachers, to educational psychologists, and to curriculum special- 


‘Harold Rugg, Culture and Education in America, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1931, p. 124. 

* Hollis L. Caswell, and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Development, American Book 
Company, New York, 1935, p. 250. 
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ists. Our proposed course would include not only a discussion of, but also a 
comparative and critical analysis of the five objectives of language teaching, 
i.e., reading, listening, writing, speaking, and development of cultural 
understanding.’ The prospective teachers should know that the new empha- 
sis in education has necessitated a re-statement of objectives. The tradi- 
tional and arbitrary distinction between immediate objectives, which em- 
phasized the acquisition of knowledge and skills, and ultimate objectives, 
which related to attitudes and broad interests, must be abandoned.‘ Instead, 
the primary aims which the student may achieve by using knowledge and 
skills as essential tools are (1) the development of a well-integrated per- 
sonality, (2) the creation of new interests, (3) the encouragement of socially 
significant attitudes.5 In other words, the present demand is that languages, 
like other subjects, serve more directly useful and practical purposes than 
the old literary-cultural curriculum called for. Thus foreign languages for- 
merly taught primarily as ends in themselves, are now coming to be taught 
as communication.® Apropos of this is the reminder that these are days of 
discussion of the value of a foreign language as an instrument for inter- 
national understanding and world-wide cooperation. If this can be partially 
due to the content of our foreign language and literature courses, which has 
been “‘lean, or inane, or anachronistic,’’? then it is time for a change, and 
specialists in methods can contribute to the amelioration of this unsalutary 
condition. 

And now what basic information should the methodologist give about 
methods and devices? I may suggest the following leading topics as ma- 
terial for the language-teachers’ course: 

(1) An analysis of the numerous approaches which have been used in 
the past and a consideration of strengths and weaknesses. 

(2) Appraisal and evaluation of modern methods with reference to age 
level, length of course, and desired outcomes. 

(3) Consideration of language study as a means to intelligent under- 
standing of the foreign nation, its daily life, outlooks, national problems 
and aspirations. 


3 Report of the National Commission on Cooperative Curriculum Planning, The Subject 
Fields in General Education, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York, 1941, p. 100. 
For an earlier statement see Algernon Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in 
the United States, the Macmillan Company, 1929, pp. 107-108; consult also Report of the 
Research Council, Modern Language Association of Southern California, “Language Objec- 
tives,” Hispania, XVII (October, 1934), 290-94. 

‘ Laura B. Johnson, ‘‘Foreign-language Teachers and the Present Situation,”’ Progressive 
Education, XVII (January, 1940), 61-7. 

5 Tbid., pp. 61-62. 

6 Walter V. Kaulfers, and Holland D. Roberts, A Cultural Basis for the Language Arts, 
Stanford University Press, California, 1937, p. 52. 

7 Stuart Cuthbertson, Basic Concepts in Foreign Language Study, a paper delivered at the 
meeting of the Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
November 29, 1947. 
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(4) An evaluation of suitable texts in conformity with basic educational 
concepts, objectives, and methods. 

(5) Consideration of modern-language journals, such as Hispania, 
Modern Language Journal, French Review, German Quarterly and those peda- 
gogical journals of general interest, such as School Review, and School and 
Society. 

(6) Specific information concerning the sources of maps, slides, phono- 
graph records, wire recorders, and other audio-visual aids. 

(7) Consideration of such programs as those of Cleveland, Middlebury, 
Mills, Western Reserve, Duke, the University of Colorado, and the Berlitz 
School. 

(8) A discussion of standard tests by which aims, methods, content of 
text books, curricula, and theory and practice in general, can be tested and 
judged. 

(9) General information concerning curriculum trends toward social 
functionalism, more comprehensive social coverage, individualization, and 
curriculum integration. 

(10) Consideration of experimental work needed in the language-arts 
area. 

(11) Mention of professional organizations and opportunities for per- 
sonal and professional growth. 

Several of the suggested topics deserve special explanation. First, the 
matter of language journals and teachers. We are certain that the raising of 
the standards of modern-language teaching must begin with the teachers, 
both secondary and college; we are also certain that professional literature 
is necessary for professional growth. But the rank and file of our present 
vintage of teachers (especially the least prepared and the least interested) 
do not subscribe to the language journals that deal with teaching, methods, 
new publications, literary criticism and other important aspects of the sub- 
ject, and which often bring articles in the foreign languages. We would 
recommend a concerted effort on the part of the language-journal editorial 
boards to secure from the school itself, large and small, urban and rural, a 
subscription for the language journals corresponding to the language or 
languages taught in that school. We would suggest also that these journals 
be a part of the professional library of as many schools as possible. Thus the 
teacher who does not subscribe will have access to the most recent writing 
on language instruction; at the same time, supplying administrators and 
co-workers with professional literature on foreign language problems may 
facilitate future modifications requiring approval and support of the school 
administration. 

Obviously, the rank and file of teachers who do not subscribe to language 
journals do not belong to their respective associations either. The instructor 
in methods should encourage the prospective teacher to join the association 
in his field, not for the benefit the organization may be to him, but for the 
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contribution he can make to the association. Another important matter the 
methodologist should call to the attention of the prospective teacher con- 
cerns the numerous opportunities for professional growth in foreign-lan- 
guage teaching. The reason is obvious. The American Association of Teach- 
ers of French, the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese and comparable organizations have long been university-controlled 
“learned paper” societies. The questions of how to teach language and how 
to learn language have been woefully neglected.* Professional organizations 
for cooperative investigation, research and experimentation in linguistic 
pedagogy and in modernizing foreign-language instruction deserve the sup- 
port of every forward-looking language teacher.® 

Since colleges cannot control the course of events in the high school, 
they cannot expect to determine from their own pedagogical philosophies 
how high-school teachers should be trained. Therefore, of the conditions 
and trends in secondary education of which due account must be taken in 
planning teacher-training programs, those that center in the curriculum are 
of great importance. The prospective teacher should be cognizant of the 
marked trend toward sciences and social sciences.'® More than that, he 
should be conversant with experiments such as those of the Stanford Lan- 
guage Arts Investigation, an experiment integrating the study of civilization 
with language study, and placing in this core curriculum increased emphasis 
upon communication skills."' Thus the language-arts teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to find an important place in the new curricula and to make a friend, 
instead of an enemy, of the one whom the American public has delegated 
to take its educational pulse and to determine its educational needs, i.e., 
the professor of education. 

The instructor in methods should inform the prospective teacher about 
needed research in the language-arts area, and should encourage him to 
take part in that endeavor. While some progress has been made in con- 
structing tests of aural comprehension” and of oral proficiency,” there is 


* Harold E. Palmer, and H. Vere Redman, This Language-Learning Business, World Book 
Company, New York, 1932, p. 5. 

® Walter V. Kaulfers, Modern Languages for Modern Schools, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1942, p. 432. 

10 Matthew H. Willing, ‘Implications of Present Curriculum Trends in Secondary Educa- 
tion for the General and Specialized Preparation of High School Teachers,” The North Central 
Association Quarterly, XII (October, 1937), 248-53. 

Walter V. Kaulfers, and Holland D. Roberts, op. cit., 48-55. 

'2 Lundeberg-Tharp Audition Test in Spanish (College of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio); Furness Test of Aural Comprehension in Spanish (Banks Upshaw Pub- 
lishing Company, Dallas, Texas); University of Chicago Language Investigation Tests, (Investi- 
gation of the Teaching of a Second Language, University of Chicago). 

8 Walter V. Kaulfers, ‘Wartime Developments in Modern-language Achievement Test- 
ing,” The Modern Language Journal, XXVIII (February, 1944), 136-50. 
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still much to be done. As yet no satisfactory measures have been devised 
of progress in pronunciation and in intonation. Additional research is needed 
on the problem of determining the rate at which knowledge of vocabulary 
increases for ‘“‘production” (active) and ‘‘recognition”’ (passive) purposes." 

It would seem appropriate to bring up that very troublesome problem 
of personnel and to ask what qualifications should be demanded of one 
giving a language-methods course to those planning to teach foreign lan- 
guages in high school and college. Certainly it is evident that the insignifi- 
cance of this course as it is now offered in some American colleges or uni- 
versities is occasionally due to an unqualified instructor in charge. Among 
those offering the course which only a top-flight methodologist should teach 
we find (1) some instructors with no special preparation; (2) others com- 
pletely indifferent to present secondary-school conditions; (3) still others 
who have had no experience in the teaching of languages in secondary 
schools; (4) even some whose unsuccessful experience forced them to forsake 
secondary for higher education. In reply to the question raised, it would 
seem that college and university administrators interested in improved 
foreign-language instruction might well consider several factors. We assume 
that the teacher of methods has a deep knowledge of subject matter, that 
he has a wide cultural background, and a knowledge of techniques of ap- 
praisal, research and investigation. However, possession of skill and knowl- 
edge does not imply ability to develop those same talents in others. Conse- 
quently the methodologist, as does the prospective teacher, needs a thor- 
ough study of the application of psychology to the problem of language 
teaching, e.g., knowledge of individual differences. Also he should have a 
practical knowledge of social institutions that impinge on learners and their 
learning capacities and experiences.'* A conception of the role of language 
teaching in the drama of education should be part of the methodologist’s 
academic background. Even more fully qualified is the one who has broad 
and successful teaching experience at two levels, secondary and collegiate.” 

This is a big order, but nothing less should be adequate. There are men 
and women who have or who can be given the experience and training for 
the work. We want high quality in the teachers who train our physicians, 


‘* Walter Scott Monroe, Encyclopedia of Educational Research, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1941, p. 532. 

’* Arthur J. Klein, “Postwar Reconstruction in Education: The Teachers” in Modern 
Language Teaching in the Postwar Reconstruction of Education, edited by James B. Tharp, Ohio 
State University Press, 1943, 53-56. 

® Ibid., pp. 53-56. 

'’ For studies concerning the quality of college teaching, see C. C. Crawford, “Defects 
and Difficulties in College Teaching,” School and Society, XXVIII (October 27, 1928), 497- 
502; Harl R. Douglass, ‘‘Rating the Teaching Effectiveness of College Instructors,” School and 
Society, XXVIII (August 18, 1928), 192-97. 
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lawyers, and scientists. Why should we require less from those who have 
the responsibility of instructing prospective teachers in the methodology of 
communication arts? 

Before closing this article which may have revealed numerous inade- 
quacies in this subject as now offered and which may have opened new 
vistas or possibilities that such a course might have, the writer might make 
a proposal. It is that the language-teaching fraternity might help improve 
the teacher-training program and, at the same time, strengthen their posi- 
tion by recommending or strongly urging that such work in methodology 
as above outlined, be it only 2 or 3 hours, be required for certification of 
those planning to teach language-arts. This requirement would be particu- 
larly advisable for those who have a minor in a modern language and are 
accepting language-arts positions in our secondary schools and universities. 

The content for the professional course should include consideration of 
concepts basic to American education, of the role of the language arts in the 
educational setup, of ways and means for enriching the language-arts pro- 
gram, and of the most effective techniques for relating the learning process 
to students. In the selection of personnel, administrators must know that 
brilliant scholarship per se does not imply interest in or mastery of prosaic 
things which a teacher of languages in high school or college must handle. 

EpNA LUE FURNESS 

University of Wyoming 








A New Language Must Be Spliced 
onto One’s Native Language 


HAT one learns a second language in the same manner he learned his 

native tongue has often been taken for granted, and far too many 
methods of teaching have been based on this unsubstantiated belief. Such 
an assumption has done much harm. Attempting to teach a foreign language 
in this way has kept us from obtaining the most desirable results; and its 
wide acceptance as a basis of teaching has not been conducive to our prying 
further into the matter and perfecting appropriate techniques on the 
necessary successive steps of the real problem involved. It is believed that if 
we took the title above as our point of departure and insisted that our 
methods of teaching should be centered around this idea, there would be 
less confusion in our own ranks and less criticism from without about our 
results.! 

Due to various legitimate reasons, we fail to equip students in high 
school or college with a speaking knowledge of the modern foreign language 
studied; and parents and other interested (but linguistically untrained) 
persons have naturally wondered why. It is easy to see why those outside 
the profession should reach the conclusion that the trouble would be 
remedied if the new language were taught in the same manner that Nature 
used in teaching children the language of the home. To such persons the 
pros of the argument are irrefutable: “Don’t,” they say, ‘‘all children, even 
those of mediocre mental attainments, learn to speak fluently?” “And isn’t 
their pronunciation always perfect?” 

But what is hard to understand that some foreign-language teachers 
should subscribe to this fallacy. It doesn’t take much effort to see there is 
little in common between learning one’s native language in infancy and 
learning a second language during or after adolescence. In the first case the 
infant gradually fights his way out of a nebulous fog of confusion by grasp- 
ing in turn this or that small illuminated area of meaning labeled by his 
fellow-beings with the conventional word sign. 

It is a mystery how children ever learn their own language. One has 


' Those who are expecting to find in these pages a proposed new panacea for all foreign- 
language teaching ills are going to be disappointed. In the first place, the writer is sure he has 
hot solved all these age-old problems; and in the second, if he deemed that he did have any 
final solution to offer, he would need more space than could possibly be allotted to him here. 
This article is rather in the nature of a challenge to all of us. The only contribution intended 
is a negative one—what not to do—with reasons thereof adduced. 
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only to consult a dictionary to realize how many connotations most words 
do have. The sum-total of the connotations is the concept, which must be 
learned piecemeal, as additional phases of meaning are added to the already 
known meanings of any particular word. But there must be a label (word) 
in mind around which to center the additional phases of meaning. How is 
it possible to isolate words and for the first time attach the right meaning to 
each? At first the child hears a series of sounds, and sometimes the situation 
accompanying their use conveys a meaning; but the child has no way of 
breaking down the sounds into separate words; and when through constant 
repetition a certain few words do stand out as such, he gets only a limited 
idea of their meaning. Obviously the first word areas apprehended by the 
child partake of the nature of proper nouns applying to one individual or 
to one particular situation. The word mamma, when first isolated, evidently 
stands for that very special person apparently destined to look after his 
wants; you is his own individual name. How mystifying it must be to hear 
these words, whose meanings he thought he knew, applied to other in- 
dividuals! And how discouraging it must have been to have to increase the 
concept back of them! How does he ultimately manage to differentiate, say 
what hat and cap stand for? Or the time differences back of is and was? Or 
the exact spatial and temporal aspects identified by to and from? No one can 
help him in the least until he has a nucleus of concepts bounded and labeled; 
and seemingly only through endless repetition, often poorly staged, can he 
acquire bit by bit that necessary background of concepts of meaning, each 
of which he files securely away labeled by the word his elders use to manipu- 
late it. 

The labels of meaning are purely arbitrary to begin with. Cat might just 
as well have been fac. In fact a completely different set of labels may be used 
and taught to children just across an international boundary line; but mean- 
ing is essentially the same anywhere in the world. Since it was labeled in the 
beginning, why can’t a new label be pasted over the old one? This is what 
really happens in learning a second language during or after adolescence. 
The concepts already exist—they are the tools of thought and of fancy; 
they are the very essence of all that orients us in this enigmatic world—and 
each is tagged with its proper native-language word label. The fundamental 
problem is to retag the learner’s concepts.” In this relabeling process, native- 
language word can no more be ignored than can meaning. Meaning might be 


2 Admittedly the mere retagging of concepts as they are is not always possible. There are 
some concepts in our own language that do not exist in the foreign language, and some words 
in the foreign language stand for concepts not existing in our own language. Some concepts, 
particularly those of relational words, do not have the same boundaries. All these irregularities 
have to be adjusted before the new labels are attached; but the great majority of the concepts 
represented by nouns, infinitive verb forms, pronouns and adjectives do have substantially the 
same content. The task of readjusting this small percentage of non-conforming concepts #5 
nothing like that of building them up in the first place when we learned them the hard way. 
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aroused, in a few cases, without being stimulated by native-language word; 
but, whether mentioned by name or not, native-language word takes over 
as soon as meaning pops into consciousness. If substitution of labels is the 
problem involved, isn’t it a bit far-fetchea to expect to substitute one thing 
for another when we ignore entirely the item to be replaced? 

It has been argued that a direct connection between foreign word and 
meaning is possible; but it is hard to follow this line of reasoning. Do the 
ar vocates believe they can disregard entirely conceptual meaning already 
built up in the mind of the learner and build up a new meaning? And if they 
do, do they think it is possible to do so at one or two sittings? Or do they 
imagine that somehow a new connection can be made directly (without 
the intermediary of native-language words) between the existing concepts 
and the foreign words they now propose to splice onto them. What happens, 
say, when a pencil is held up and /épiz uttered, or the drawing of a house is 
pointed to and designated casa? The only direct connection that could pos- 
sibly be made would be that between casa and this particular house. But 
that wouldn’t do: the connection to be valid would have to be between casa 
and all houses, between casa and the concept house. And what vigilant 
censor is going to draw an iron curtain around the word house? How can 
meaning be evoked apart from its identifying tag? And how can it possibly 
be held in mind without this sole concrete handhold? The foreign words do 
not of themselves have any mystic meaning of their own in the form of a 
surrounding halo which hovers in the background ready to function. That 
halo shines only for those who used these words as a aucleus around which 
to center gradually evolving meaning. Since the original process cannot be 
repeated, meaning to those without this background has to be superimposed 
through artificial means.’ 

If native-language words inject themselves like a shadow alongside the 


* It will be argued that mature immigrants to our own country do learn English in the 
same way one learns his native language. It is true that the conditions surrounding the immi- 
grant are very similar to those that confront an infant. Unguided imitation and haphazard 
trial and error seem to be the only possible approaches; but who can say the mental processes 
are the same for that immigrant in learning English as they were when he learned his own 
language as a child. Wouldn’t it be easier for him to use his own language as a nucleus and 
build English around it? Could he avoid doing so? That something very different takes place 
in each case is seen when we compare the English acquired in this manner by the parents and 
their children born here. The persistence of the native-language accent and word order in the 
English used by the parents show how impossible it is to ignore the native language; and the 
fact that these faults are less glaring when a mature person has already learned (or is willing 
to learn) the simple facts of English usage. But afterall there is no point in praising or malign- 
ing this sink-or-swim method, which perforce does produce quick, crude results; for we cannot 
possibly stage it in our classrooms. The best we can do is to utilize it occasionally as a worth- 
while motivator of interest; but the impelling necessity of learning the language is absent, and 
the realization that this staged attempt is a sort of make-believe affair is not conducive to 
long-continued interest. 
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concepts, it is downright stupid not to bring them out in the open so that 
the learner’s attention may be focussed squarely and unmistakably on the 
concepts to be retagged. A number of short-sighted analysts have imagined 
they foster a direct connection when they use foreign words that are cognate 
to English words. To realize this isn’t true one has only to ask himself 
whether the human mind is likely to refuse to use this old handhold, dis- 
guised a bit but easily recognizable. In this game of wits with the teacher 
or the textbook writer, will the student be interested in noting and re- 
membering the alterations of the word? Won’t he deem it enough to have 
penetrated the disguise? When reading such a phrase as El elefante es un 
animal the reader disregards the Spanish dress, seeing in his mind’s eye 
the customary English form of these cognate words, just as he disregards 
any foreign word over which he has penciled in the English equivalent. 

The same thing happens when whole phrases or complete sentences are 
introduced orally and acted out for the student’s benefit. If meaning is 
aroused at all, it is grasped by means of its accustomed outward signs. ‘This 
hocus-pocus is not only useless and time-consuming; it is positively harmful 
in that it places the emphasis where it is not at all needed, in making it a 
problem to be solved, when the real need is obviously to avoid any puzzle 
but to keep the foreign words under the closest scrutiny possible while a 
new neural path is being forged between them and meaning. Obviously 
there should be no question as to what the new words mean—the poor 
student faces enough problems without being confronted with that one 
too. What he needs to be drilled on is in short-circuiting the path be- 
tween foreign word and meaning without the intermediary of native- 
language word, which up to this time has been the only tangible hold on 
meaning. But the student will continue to play this simple translation game 
if that is apparently all the teacher wants.‘ 

Teachers who pride themselves on banishing English from the classroom 
are puzzled to know just what to do regarding inflected verb forms. To be 
consistent all such forms should be taught imitatively without any com- 
parison with their corresponding English equivalents; not even the person, 
number, or tense involved should be pointed out, for these hints surely 
bring to mind the English form customarily used here by the student. One 
wonders again why valuable time should be wasted on making the student 
engage in useless search for the hidden native-language equivalents when no 
progress is conceivably possible until such a connection is made. It usually 


4 Strange to say, the very teachers who try to avoid the use of English equivalents in their 
actual teaching use reading texts that contain a complete vocabulary of English equivalents 
of every word used. The textbook writer realized (if he didn’t he was brought into line by a 
hard-boiled editor) that the meaning of new foreign words could not be grasped without being 
associated with their English equivalents; and all teachers find this bilingual vocabulary of 
great value to students when their stock of classroom objects and picturable material is ex- 
hausted. 
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takes so long to stage these forced discoveries that no time is left for actual 
drill on the use of the new inflections. 

As regards foreign-language syntax, a grudging comparison with English 
models is usually permitted; but the guilty feeling that some linguistic sin 
is being committed is not conducive to making such comparisons on all 
necessary topics or even to doing a limited number of them well enough. The 
evidence that native-language models tend to persist unless thwarted by 
studied interference may be seen when the old German immigrant says “I 
am here fifty years.” Yet young students of English in Germany do say cor- 
rectly, ‘I have been studying English for two years.” The difference is not 
in the relative intelligence, but in the fact that the contrasting speech pat- 
terns are held up and compared in the German classroom, and drills featur- 
ing the English idiom drive the matter home. No one ever took the trouble 
to analyze and make the necessary comparison for the old immigrant, and 
he continued to use it as he had always done in German, assuming that he 
had really heard it that way in English. 

If one teaches English to Spanish-speaking students, he soon finds that 
certain errors are almost sure to be made by the whole class. For example, 
no matter how many illustrative examples are given, the possessive adjec- 
tives his and her won’t come out right until the English system of agreement 
in gender with the possessor (and not with the thing possessed) is clearly 
understood. Then and only then do the illustrative examples mean some- 
thing.§ 

Some teachers, realizing that comparisons of speech patterns must 
necessarily be made have salved their conscience by resorting to the old 
Berlitz device of using the new language itself to explain the usage under 
consideration. Obviously the explanation is unnecessary if the students 
already understand the foreign language well enough to follow a technical 
grammatical explanation in said language; and if not understood, the time 
wasted might well be devoted to understandable oral drills so necessary to 
the relabeling process. 

As regards teaching pronunciation, due to poor results, none of us can 
afford to be very dogmatic; but it is obvious that a comparison with the 
nearest equivalent English sound helps the student get into the habit of 
giving the new value to the old letter, and it is equally certain that a knowl- 
edge of the slight alterations in position of the speech organs in forming the 
new sounds is the only way to perfect these new sounds. Without such 
knowledge the student continues to hear and to reproduce unknowingly the 
nearest equivalent English sounds. If a whole lifetime isn’t enough to keep 


* This comparative grammar can be taught even to students who rely on the old alibi 
that they do not know English grammar. What they don’t know is really the grammatical 
terminology. They usually observe the rules without being aware of them. It is an easy matter 
to teach them the few grammatical terms needed in discussing the systems followed in the 
two languages; and through these the ability to analyze can be stimulated. 
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an old immigrant from saying, “I tink I vill,” how can a teacher expect to 
perform this miracle through unanalyzed imitation within the space of a 
few days or weeks? But analysis is only the first step! Once the basis for the 
new muscular habit is fully understood, daily drill must be provided if the 
new habit is to be superimposed over the old one. 

If learning a second language is markedly different from learning our 
native tongue, what grounds do we have for insisting on an initial aural-ora| 
approach in our teaching? No other approach was possible in infancy, but 
even there the aural-oral approach was so imperfect that it took several 
years to learn to understand ordinary speech and to express our wants in ar 
elementary manner. But what are the arguments for such an approach at 
the high-school or college level ?® 

The spoken word is too intangible, too fleeting to be easily retained; and 
this is particularly true of foreign words. The new and unaccustomed sounds 
can be neither grasped nor reproduced satisfactorily without endless repeti- 
tion. A whole phrase uttered in a natural tone of voice is even more elusive, 
for the boundaries between the separate words are no more evident than 
those between the successive syllables of any word in it. On the other hand 
the printed word is capable of serving as a continuous stimulus while its 
meaning is being hammered in. If a complete unit is presented visually, the 
separate words composing it are clearly marked off. There are additional 
advantages to an initial visual presentation of new matter in language 
teaching. Whatever it is, it can be copied by the students, thus fortifying 
visual retention with kinesthetic retention. Pronunciation, meaning, etc. 
may be better studied through stimulation of the eye. 


° ° ° | 
Most knowledge amassed during the school years is acquired through 


visual imagery. Other types of imagery do, of course, fortify and strengthen 
the visual hold, but the initial contact is practically always through the 
eyes. Why should the opening attack on a foreign language be made in 4 





different manner? The main reason that it isn’t always done so is the never- | 
dying hope that students will learn to speak the new language if they hear | 


it before they see it; but no verifiable proof that this is true has been offered. 
In fact it seems that the only worthwhile speaking knowledge comes to 


6 The writer has had no experience in teaching a foreign language at the elementary scho 
level, and whatever he might say about it is purely theoretical. Apparently the problems are 
the same in their general aspects. Children of elementary-school age do use their native 


language with facility. The problem of retagging concepts is essentially the same as at higher | 


levels; but the particular approach should apparently be quite different. Children of this age 
are certainly more given to memorizing and less to rationalizing than at a later age. They are 
also more prone then to accept unquestionedly anything new even if totally unsubstantiated 


They apparently have a greater facility in imitating sounds at this age. Offhand one would | 


surmise that less time need be devoted to linguistic analyses and more devoted to appropriate 
aural-oral drills. One would judge too that less inertia to learning would be found. How best to 
work out the details of these particular needs had better be left to those who teach youngsters 
of this age. 
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adults only when an opportunity is had to exercise continuously an already 
existing reading knowledge. 

If we are honest we must admit that we cannot really give our students a 
speaking knowledge of the language being studied in the time allotted to 
those of us whose administrators cannot see beyond the three- or five-hour 
week. We can teach them to read and write it, and a few months residence 
abroad or in daily contact with natives who use this language will give them 
this desirable skill. Even then, it takes a great deal of courage and effort to 
learn to speak the new language. Simply being around people who speak it 
natively is not enough. Unless one is willing to practice constantly, putting 
to use the vocabulary and grammar he knows visually, he never attains any 
real fluency. Learning to understand ordinary conversations between na- 
tives goes hand-in-hand with facility in self-expression in that language, but 
itis an entirely separate art, the acquisition of which comes only after a long 
series of practice periods. A lot of pounding of one’s eardrums has to take 
place before phrases made up of words recognized by sight can arouse mean- 
ing when uttered in the usual conversational manner. Unlike self-expression, 
which may function in a somewhat crippled manner even if uttered in a 
halting, uneven fashion, understanding successive spurts of natural speech 
permits of no half-way degree of proficiency. One either understands or he 
doesn’t. Once this ability is acquired the speed of utterance has little to do 
with it. The only requisite is that the vocabulary used be known (that the 
key words of the phrase may have been sufficiently associated with meaning 
to touch it off) and that the hearer may have had enough practice in inter- 
preting such fleeting aural stimuli.’ 

To summarize: 

1. Do not try to imitate Nature’s method of teaching infants their 
native language. Insist on a rationalized technique fitted to the actual needs 
involved. 

2. Don’t expect to begin anew with the learner’s mind like a clean slate, 
for what is written thereon remains. Utilize instead to advantage the 
thousands of concepts lurking therein waiting only to be relabeled. 

3. Don’t assume that native-language word or native patterns of speech 
can be silenced by being ignored. Bring them out in the open and show what 
is being substituted for what. 

4. Don’t try to make the initial approach an oral one just because 


” Let it be clearly understood that the quarrel here is not with aural-oral drills, but with 
the timing of their use. They should be used for perfecting and automatizing new linguistic 
patterns involving vocabulary already clearly associated with meaning. Most successful teach- 
ers devote the greater part of class time to their use; but let us be fair to our students and use 
them only where they will obviously function. Some students (and not necessarily those with 
high I-Q’s) get so keenly interested thereby that they provide for themselves outside of class, 
through phonographic aids or persistent daily practice with available natives, the drill neces- 
sary for fluent oral usage. 
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Nature had to follow this approach. Use instead the more definite and last- 
ing visual approach. 

5. Don’t expect the order of the various aims to be the same as they are 
in learning one’s native language. Teach first what is easiest and most neces- 
sary. 

6. Don’t be disappointed if the students’ pronunciation doesn’t sound 
altogether like that of a native. Make sure they know the correct position 
of the speech organs necessary to produce any sound differing from English; 
and never accept anything short of their best efforts when reading aloud or 
engaged in any type of oral drill. 

7. Don’t count on facility in the oral use of the new language. But as 
soon as inflected forms or new syntax is clearly understood by having been 
compared with English forms or usage, provide sufficient aural-oral drill to 
drive these matters home and incidently give the students a feeling for the 
newly learned items. 

CoL_ey F. SPARKMAN 
Belhaven College 
Jackson, Mississippi 





Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 


Everyone interested in the study of foreign languages in this country 
should write to his congressman and senators urging the passage of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 8 introduced by Senator Thomas of Oklahoma—a 
wise and admirable Resolution in favor of a wider study of foreign languages 
in the United States. 
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A General View of the Regular 


Spanish Language Press in 
the United States 


HE Spanish language press in this country is well deserving of special 

study. It serves as one of the chief means of circulating news, informa- 
tion, commercial advertising and various types of political ideologies among 
the old and new Mexican populations of the Southwest and in Chicago, as 
well as among the Puerto Rican, Cuban and Spanish Republican colonies 
in New York and a few other large urban centers, and in the Cuban colonies 
in Tampa and elsewhere in Florida. The present study is an effort to evalu- 
ate the Spanish language press and to understand the people who read it 
and toward whom it is directed. 

The German press had long occupied first place in this country in the 
number of its publications, with the Spanish press in second place. Today 
the situation is reversed. The Spanish press now holds first place with an 
estimated total of 140 publications, with the German press occupying 
second place with about 115 publications. While Spanish takes first place 
in this country in the number of periodicals appearing in that language, it 
takes only fourth place in the number of persons speaking the language. 
According to the last census there were over 4,900,000 speaking German, 
while Italian and Polish occupied second and third places respectively. 
Spanish took fourth place with 1,861,400 speakers. This seeming discrep- 
ancy between the number of persons speaking Spanish and the size of the 
Spanish press in this country is due primarily to the large number of trade 
journals in Spanish, whereas this type of journal is almost completely lack- 
ing in German, Italian or Polish. Deduct the forty-two trade journals in 
Spanish from the total of 140 publications and there would be a total of 
only ninety-eight publications in Spanish, less than the 115 German papers 
or the 102 publications in Italian, but still making a somewhat better show- 
ing than the seventy-nine papers in Polish. The fact that there are more 
Spanish publications than Polish, even though there are more persons speak- 
ing Polish within the confines of this country, is doubtless due to the fact 
that persons speaking Polish are more concentrated in the larger industrial 
cities of the North-East, making it possible for a smaller number of pub- 
lications to reach larger numbers of readers. 

The Spanish press in this country can be divided into three distinct 
categories, the “regular” press, the religious press and the trade journals. 
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The regular press specializes in news and advertising and makes an appeal 
primarily to the Spanish speaking element within the confines of this coun- 
try. Under this heading of regular press we might also include periodicals 
devoted to the more special interests of political parties, cultural groups, 
labor unions and fraternal orders. The religious press consists of a total of 
twenty-five publications, seven of them Roman Catholic, sixteen Protestant 
and two issued by Jehovah’s Witnesses. All but three of these publications 
come from the Southwest, where the cities of El Paso, San Antonio and 
Corpus Christi, Texas account for sixteen out of a total of twenty-five. 
Religious publications form such an important group by themselves that 
they can well form the subject of an entirely separate study. For that reason 
they will not come up for any further important consideration during the 
course of this article. 

The third important division of the Spanish language press consists of a 
total of forty-two trade, industrial, scientific and professional journals. 
These are issued by large American business, trade, financial and profes- 
sional interests for the purpose of promoting these interests in Latin 
America. Distribution of these periodicals, most of them in the form of 
monthly magazines, is limited largely to Spanish speaking countries to the 
south in which the field for trade exists. The trade journals are of great im- 
portance in themselves and have already been made the subject of a pre- 
vious study appearing in this publication. They do not particularly need to 
be considered in the course of this article, since they are not intended to 
reach any considerable portion of the Spanish speaking population resident 
in this country. 

The Mexican element in the United States is by far the largest of any of 
the Spanish speaking groups. There are in this country an estimated 
3,500,000 persons of Mexican ancestry or origin. Of these only the last one 
or two generations removed from Mexico would commonly be regular 
readers of the Spanish language press. Outside of the Southwest the Spanish 
speaking population is concentrated largely in cities, mainly in New York, 
Tampa, Florida; New Orleans and Chicago. The Puerto Rican colony in 
New York City numbers about 400,000 and is the main group responsible 
for a large Spanish press in that city. The estimated 30,000 Cubans in New 
York and small groups of Spanish Republicans, Mexicans and South 
Americans resident in that city add somewhat to the number of Spanish 
speaking readers. New York has seventeen regular periodicals in addition 
to twenty-four trade journals. Tampa’s Spanish speaking population num- 
bers about 20,000, almost entirely Cuban, and supports five periodicals. 
Miami also has one paper. New Orleans supports two Spanish periodicals 
and Chicago four in addition to nine trade journals. 

\The regular Spanish press, plus the religious press, consists of seventy- 
eight publications, of which thirteen are in both Spanish and English. Of 
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the regular Spanish periodicals, eight are issued daily or six times a week 
and two appear twice weekly. Fifty appear as weeklies, seven come out as 
semi-monthlies and eleven are quarterlies. The religious publications usually 
appear as weeklies, monthlies or quarterlies. Papers appearing entirely in 
Spanish as dailies or six times a week deserve special mention, as they are 
indicative of sizeable concentrations of Spanish speaking persons in large 
urban centers. They are La Prensa of San Antonio and El Continental of El 
Paso, Texas; La Voz del Mundo of Calexico and La Opinién of Los Angeles, 
California; La Gaceta and Traduccién-Prensa of Tampa, Florida; and La 
Prensa of New York. 

The Spanish press has in general kept pace with the rise and fall of 
migrations from the various Spanish speaking countries and the rapidity 
with which the new communities have become absorbed or have returned 
to their own countries. In this respect the Spanish press has been very much 
like the press in other foreign languages in this country. The one exception 
to this rule would be the case of the nine weeklies of New Mexico, where the 
so-called Hispanos form about fifty per cent of the population. Being estab- 
lished in that region since long before the coming of the Americans, living in 
relatively compact groups, and having their language recognized on a par 
with English, it is probable that their press will be more stable than that of 
any other Spanish speaking group in this country for a long time to come. 

The Spanish press in the United States had thirty-five publications of 
all types in 1884 and showed a fairly steady increase up to 1920. It reached 
seventy-two in 1912 and 100 in 1920. The number has increased since that 
time to about 140 publications of all types. This trend followed the immigra- 
tion fairly closely. Immigration of Spanish speaking persons, chiefly from 
Mexico, first began to increase appreciably in 1907 with over 10,000 arrivals, 
reached 17,000 in 1917, went over 27,000 in 1920, and had gone down to 
around 18,000 in 1946. 

It should be noted here that there has been practically no increase in 
the number of regular Spanish periodicals since 1920, the apparent increase 
to 140 being due almost entirely to the increased trade with Latin America 
and the consequent increase in trade or advertising journals in Spanish, 
most of which go out of the country. 

The record for age for weekly publications entirely in Spanish is held by 
the Nuevo Mexicano of Santa Fe, New Mexico, which was established in 
1849, a year after the American annexation. The oldest daily newspaper 
entirely in Spanish and published six times a week is the Traduccién-Prensa 
of Tampa, Florida, established in 1901. The Times of Laredo, Texas, in 
both English and Spanish, is the oldest of the bi-lingual papers published 
six times weekly, having been established in 1881. The circulation record 
among dailies is held by La Prensa of New York with a daily distribution of 
almost 17,000. 
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Actually the present Spanish press represents only a small portion of the 
publications which have seen the light of day during the past century and a 
half only to pass into oblivion. Many of these have lasted only a few weeks 
or months. Others have seen a good span of years before their circulation 
dropped. In many instances Spanish papers and magazines were mere 
“flashes in the pan,” their publication being prompted by an enthusiasm 
which rapidly subsided when the subscription roll proved smaller than was 
expected or when it came time to pay off the printer and the help. 

The Mexican press of the Southwest is, like the French-Canadian press 
of New England, the press of a border people. As in the case of the French 
Canadians, the ties of the Mexicans with their country of origin are closer 
because of the nearness of the homeland. Furthermore, there is more of the 
element of adventure to be found among the French and Spanish speaking 
groups of these border areas than among other provincial groups resident 
in this country. Their geographic location places them in an area where 
smuggling and other evasions of the law are commonplace occurrences and 
the subject of frequent mention in the press. 

Mexicans have been crossing the border over into this country for a 


whole century. These people, when they do not represent early settlements | 
made before the American annexation (as in the case of the Hispanos of 
New Mexico), came into the country originally as seasonal or transient | 


laborers. Every year the stream of immigration across the border has 
moved deeper into the country. Each time the tide flowed back, it left be- 
hind a certain number of permanent settlers. The population deltas thus 
formed are still firmly anchored, by ties of sentiment and tradition, to the 


"Be e 5 I 
home country. This is partly because of the lack of any formidable natural 


barriers between Mexico and the United States and partly because the 
difference in culture between Americans and Mexicans are so wide that the 
immigrants have remained relatively isolated. An estimated fifty per cent 
of the Mexicans resident in this country are now Americans by birth or 
naturalization, while the remaining fifty per cent have chosen to remain 
Mexican citizens. 

The one thing which a large part of the Spanish press of the Southwest 
has in common, regardless usually of how far to the left or right it may go 
in politics, is an outcry and protest against racial discrimination. The Mexi- 
can residents in the United States and those of Mexican ancestry are the 
only large group in this country, next to the Negroes, having any large de- 
gree of pigmentation in their skin. Organized discrimination against 
Mexicans is a common practice in California, Arizona, Colorado and Texas. 
New York City papers are the only ones outside of the Southwest that make 
references to cases of racial discrimination, and there the discrimination 
involves Puerto Ricans far more often than Mexicans. The state of Texas 
has gone furthest in permitting regularized and organized discrimination 
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against Mexicans. That such humiliation of Mexicans is based upon racial 
grounds alone is well proven when we see that poor white Americans are 
admitted to countless places from which even the most cultured and refined 
Mexicans, doctors, teachers, businessmen and the like are excluded. In no 
instance are there any statutes passed by the state governments providing 
regulated discrimination of the Jim Crow type for Mexicans. Yet the dis- 
crimination directed against Mexicans can often be almost as effective as 
the type which is provided for legally, since there are very seldom any laws 
making such discrimination impossible by providing penalties for it. 

The reaction to this discrimination depends largely upon the extent to 
which it is prevalent. Discrimination is least evident in the state of New 
Mexico of all areas of the Southwest in which large numbers of Mexicans 
have settled. In fact, many would claim that the New Mexican of Spanish 
descent seldom if ever feels that he is the victim of discrimination. At least 
no mention of discrimination in New Mexico itself can be found in the 
Spanish language press of that state. The Hispanos of New Mexico live 
largely in the north-central part of the state and up and down the valley 
of the Rio Grande. Very few of them are newcomers, and most of them are 
descended from Spaniards and Mexicans who had already been there for 
two or three centuries before the American conquest. They constitute 
about fifty per cent of the state’s population and have been able to maintain 
Spanish on a par with English. Thus the state has two official languages 
and the Hispanos have not been in the position of a small minority which 
has had to submit to racial discrimination. 

Outside of the Southwest the conservative press is more apt to com- 
pletely ignore the question of discrimination than is that part of the press 
with a leftist slant. In the Southwest, however, even the majority of con- 
servative papers will not hesitate to protest cases of discrimination wherever 
they are found to exist. A comparison is occasionally made between the 
honeyed words of those who promote the so-called “Good Neighbor Policy” 
and the actuality of the kind of racialism (quite the reverse of good- 
neighborliness) which is permitted to go on its course unmolested in most 
parts of the Southwest. There are two other types of press in the United 
States which frequently make a live issue of officially or unofficially or- 
ganized racial discrimination, the Jewish press and the Negro press. The 
Negro press in many cases treats of almost nothing else but cases of racial 
discrimination and persecution. The Negro has been aptly defined as a 
“man who by necessity thinks with his skin,” and this forced attitude is 
amply reflected in his newspapers and magazines. The Jewish press is at all 
times concerned with the subject of racial discrimination, but unlike the 
Negro press, the great bulk of reading material is concerned with subjects 
hot directly related to race. In this respect the Spanish language press of 
the Southwest more closely resembles the Jewish press, although in the 
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case of the Mexicans discriminations described seem to be more open and 
flagrant than in the case of the Jews and slightly less so than in the case of 
the Negroes. Following are examples taken at random from various Spanish 
periodicals in the Southwest: A Catholic church in Texas containing a sign 
reading ‘“‘No se admite a mexicanos” (‘“‘Mexicans not admitted’’); a Mexi- 
can is killed and the Texas authorities allow the killer his freedom on a 
ridiculously low bail of twenty-five dollars; a certain Jose Aguilar’s life had 
been placed in serious jeopardy by an attacker who made a deep wound 
upon his face, but this man’s attacker got out of it by paying a fifty dollar 
fine; the public officials of a California city are charged in a complaint with 
putting into practice and enforcing a policy of discrimination against citi- 
zens of Mexico and all people of Spanish speaking origin by barring them 
from entering upon and using a municipally-owned swimming pool; in 
Colorado a young Mexican man is denied service in a restaurant. In the 
scuffle which ensues he is killed by the restaurant owner. The local au- 
thorities make no effort to apprehend the killer, who goes temporarily into 
hiding; some employers advertise in the English language press for a 
“Mexican” or “White man’; others in their employment records catalog 
a person with a Spanish name as ‘‘Mex-American,” while those of Anglo- 
Saxon or non-Latin Caucasian origin are cataloged as “White,” inferring of 
course that citizens of Mexico and their descendants are not to be considered 
as members of the privileged Caucasian race, often in English-language 
newspapers in the Southwest when a person is arrested whose character- 
istics reveal him as being of Spanish-speaking origin it is stated that a 
“Spanish-American” or “Latin-American,” etc. However, when a person is 
arrested or indicted whose ancestral origin may be from any other country 
than those of Hispanic America or Spain, one does not see it stated that a 
Russian-American, German-American or Jewish-American, etc. was 
arrested, which is of course as it should be, for the crime has nothing to do 
with a person’s lineage, creed, race, nationality or color. These are merely 
examples of conditions against which a large part of Spanish language papers 
in the Southwest are waging an unrelenting struggle with varying degrees 
of success or failure. They have had in most cases to wage this struggle by 
themselves, with very little help from outside. Indeed, it is not generally 
known outside of the Southwest just what type of special treatment is being 
accorded Mexican-Americans and their descendants. 

Only in Tampa, Florida and New York City does the labor movement 
among Spanish speaking workers exercise any appreciable degree of control 
over the press. In the four left wing papers of New York City the fight 
against discrimination is waged with even greater energy and persistency. 
Here the Cuban, Puerto Rican and Mexican working man is told that the 
battle against racial discrimination is to be tied in with the struggle which 
the working classes in general are waging for better working conditions, 
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better pay and security. In the case of Puerto Ricans in New York City 
the racial issue is brought by the pro-labor press far more to the fore than 
elsewhere because of the presence in the New York colony of large numbers 
of Spanish speaking Negroes and Mulattoes and because even dark- 
complexioned Puerto Ricans who are not Negroes are themselves apt to be 
the victims of racial discrimination. The conservative papers of New York 
City, as well as both conservative and leftist papers of Tampa do not bring 
up the racial issue, doubtless proceeding on the assumption that locally at 
least there is little or nothing about which any issue may be made. 

In Tampa and New York, cities which contain some of the largest 
Spanish speaking groups in the country, the press is about half left wing, a 
somewhat vague term which in this case is meant to include liberal Demo- 
crats, Socialists, anarchists, Communists and pro-labor groupings of all 
types. Papers of this type were almost non-existent before the great depres- 
sion of 1929. Previous to that time a labor paper would occasionally spring 
into being, but in time would have to suspend publication because of a lack 
of subscribers, operating funds and commercial advertisements. The in- 
creasing militancy of labor since the beginning of the New Deal has made it 
possible for such papers to secure much more of a following than formerly, 
although the majority of left wing papers are still plagued with the problem 
of getting enough advertisers to support them. This state of affairs is in 
marked contrast with the Spanish language papers of the Southwest, which 
are remarkably conservative in tone, with two or three exceptions. 

Another question dividing a large number of the Spanish language news- 
papers is the matter of opposing or supporting the Franco regime in Spain. 
On this issue the editorial opinion is divided according to whether the 
paper’s general principles are leftist, middle-of-the-road or rightist. The 
liberal and left-wing periodicals so characteristic of Tampa and New York 
are outspoken in their denunciation of Franco, Denunciation is also heaped 
upon the Vatican, as well as upon the British and American governments, 
for their varying degrees of responsibility in supporting the Spanish 
Caudillo in power. The ordinary conservative press as a rule discreetly 
ignores the question of Franco as much as possible. On the other hand, that 
portion of the Mexican press in the Southwest which is under the influence 
either of certain elements in the Roman Catholic Church, the Sinarquista 
movement in Mexico or ultraconservative interests in general is most 
vehement in its support of Franco. Catholic periodicals in the Southwest go 
furthest of all in support of Franco. There the average periodical repre- 
sentative of official church opinion consists of about one third denunciation 
of communism and Soviet Russia (often making up the headline article 
on the front page), one third praise of the Franco regime as representing the 
purest type of democracy and one third church news and general items. 

A larger portion of the Spanish press can be termed “leftist” than is the 
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case with most other foreign language publications in this country. Most of 
this trend toward the left has taken place in the last fifteen years and has 
lagged only a little behind the influx of large numbers of Spanish Re- 
publicans and members of the working classes from Puerto Rico and Cuba. 
The growing industrial strife in this country so characteristic of the last 
fifteen years has also had its effect in increasing the size and importance of 
the labor press. In spite of this, the greater portion of the Spanish language 
press, especially in the Southwest, is fundamentally conservative. Most of 
its front page articles are made up of translations of items prepared by the 
Associated Press and the United Press, the two immensely wealthy and 
powerful press agencies which give their own slant to the news. The press 
has been aptly called the “Fourth Estate,” and quite rightly so when we 
consider the tremendous power and influence it has over the public mind. 
In New York especially the “leftist” and “rightist” press is engaged in this 
battle for control of the ‘“‘mind of the public” in their own special political 
fields and one result is occasional denunciation by name of the paper or 
papers in the opposing camp. At the same time papers of almost opposite 
views are occasionally found cooperating in promoting cultural and social 
activities of the colony as a whole. 

This over-all view of the main features of the Spanish press in this 
country will serve to show the great divergence in opinion existing among 
Latin Americans and Spaniards in this country. It is the press of a people 
who are more political minded than are many other foreign language groups 
in this country. The press of a people who show an unusually great interest 
in fraternal organizations, clubs and benevolent societies, it should be 
studied by all those who would attempt to understand the Latin Americans 
and Spaniards who are here in our very midst constituting a part of our 
many-sided American culture. 

ROBERT F. BRAND 
The Citadel, 
Charleston, S.C. 





Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 


Everyone interested in the study of foreign languages in this country 
should write to his congressman and senators urging the passage of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 8 introduced by Senator Thomas of Oklahoma—a 
wise and admirable Resolution in favor of a wider study of foreign languages 
in the United States. 
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Foreign Languages and the 
Planning Mind 


OREIGN languages are again under fire. That this is not a new and 

different outbreak of hostilities but rather a continuation of an earlier 
trend is best revealed by the report of the New York State Education 
Department’s Basic Issues in Secondary Education.’ This report, which 
appeared in 1945, i.e., at a time when foreign Janguage study was apparently 
enjoying a gratifying renascence, excluded foreign languages from the core 
curriculum, relegating them to the elective area. Progressive planners have 
renewed their activity of pruning requirements in order to maintain a core 
that will embrace only those subjects with a demonstrable potential for 
helping the student live the life of our society. 

As current enrollment figures show, foreign languages quite obviously 
do not stand high in the estimated scale of such subjects.” Proceeding from 
the thought of John Dewey, that there is no such thing as an abstract 
educational value,’ contemporary planners reject the foreign language aims 
heretofore presented as being patently unrealistict—at least as far as gen- 
eral requirements are concerned—a thought considerably influenced by 
learner reaction. 

For example, in a study based on the answers of 492 graduate students 
in psychology (245 women and 247 men), it was found that German had 
been the most unpopular of all required undergraduate courses taken.° Ca. 
25% registered hostility to this language study, whereas only 7% were in 
favor of more German.® 


! The University of the State of New York Press, Albany, 1945. 

* Appleton-Century-Crofts Modern Language News, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1948. Also interesting 
in this connection is the language slant revealed by Haggerty in his definitive evaluation of 
institutions in the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. (Haggerty, 
Melvin E., The Evaluation of Higher Institutions, Vol. 3, Second Impression, Chicago, 1938.) 
As a good example of a liberal arts curriculum pattern he selects one with the following “major” 
fields of knowledge: Astronomy and Meteorology, Biology, Botany and Bacteriology, Zoology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Physics, Political Science, Sociology, History, Psychology, Econoinics, 
Mathematics, English, Music, Anthropology, Philosophy. Cf. pp. 69-71. His Junior College 
pattern, while more restricted, does include ‘‘Modern Language,” although only French, p. 
73. Ironically enough it is only the State Agricultural College pattern that includes French, 
Spanish, and German among its “‘major” considerations. P. 84. 

* Dewey, John, Experience and Education, N. Y., 1938. 

* Even so firm a friend of foreign ianguage instruction as Sidney Hook concurs in this. 
Cf. Hook, Sidney, Education for Modern Man, N. Y., 1946. 

® The American Psychologist, Vol. 2, No. 1, Jan. 1947, p. 7 ff. 

* The 25% registers only active opposition and does not express the equally negative 
attitude of passive acceptance. 
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The antipathy shown can not be discounted with the traditional smug- 
ness that seeks to lay the blame for such an attitude on the student, in- 
timating—when not baldly stating—that psychology majors are inferior 
anyway. For although the statistics revealed hostility to German, they also 
revealed a considerable desire for more mathematics, ca. 45%. 

The reason given for the unpopularity of German was that German had 
ceased to be of importance in applied psychology, and that even scientific 
psychology used it considerably less than it had fifteen years ago. In other 
words, the study of an important scientific language had not proved to be 
of sufficient value to a substantial number of students in a given field of 
scientific endeavor to warrant continuation of that study as a professional 
requirement for these students. 

The question naturally arises: Why do psychologists no longer use Ger- 
man? Certainly not because German has ceased to be of importance as a 
scientific language in psychology. For, although valuable texts, books, and 
articles have been translated into English, and although eminent profes- 
sional men like Brill, Jones, Parker, Van Teslaar, and others have been tire- 
less in the comparatively thankless task of translation, the great mass of 
findings of German, Austrian, and Swiss experimentalists and clinicians has 
remained inaccessible to all but those who read German facilely. Thus, if 
scientific psychology has been using German less and less, the cause for this 
seems to be more that our students were not properly trained for comfort- 
able familiarity with German sources rather than that German speaking 
and writing psychologists have assumed a role of negligible importance. 

Here, then, lies one of the real threats to foreign language study: The 
indifference or hostility of scientific students who find themselves disap- 
pointed in their anticipation of the acquisition of sufficient familiarity with 
the foreign language and its for them pertinent materials. 

More serious than the threat resulting from professional frustration, 
however, is the antipathy that comes from the student whose required 
foreign language work has not supplied that cultural or developmental 
accidence that he felt to be one of the main justifications for the existence 
of the requirement. This student takes exception to stories like Immensee, 
and to assorted oral and written composition which, because of his neces- 
sarily restricted linguistic competence, never transcends the adolescent 
level. Quite properly he objects that such work ill befits the high blown 
phrases with which language teachers justify the requirement. 

Dominant and continuing student frustration can not be ignored in- 
definitely, as curriculum revisions indicate. If foreign languages wish to 
occupy a position of well merited trust in the curriculum, they must repre- 
sent a constructive function that operates actively and continuously in the 
life of the student. If a student is enrolled in a given foreign language course 
because of the reputed value of that language as a research tool, then his 
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work should be such as to keep him aware of the fact that he is moving 
toward a professional goal. If the student is in the class in order to derive 
the general developmental profit that accrues from intelligent contact with 
things cultural, then he should be allowed this intelligent contact and not 
have his time and energies taken up with work that can, for the majority, 
have only transient interest and value at best. 

Fortunately, foreign languages have a strong practical as well as de- 
velopmental potential. Requiring both intelligence and sensitivity, they are 
admirably suited to help remove the artificial and unfortunate dualism in 
our educational thinking that holds science to have a lien on brains, the 
humanities on ethics, and thus to contribute to an organic philosophy and 
practice of education that successfully synthesizes the particularism of the 
scientific, the social, and the liberal in an embracing and dynamic con- 
cept of growth as the functional objective of higher education. 

Although foreign language teachers are unusually well equipped to 
further the realization of this aim, to do so they must be willing to follow a 
more liberal and constructive course than traditional absolutes have here- 
tofore allowed.’ 

There is no painless way of learning the operational mechanics of read- 
ing, it is true. But these can be taught efficiently on the college level in one 
semester if concentration is on the only foreign language aim consonant 
with the integrated curriculum, the reading aim. Such an introduction, no 
longer indeterminate in aim and vacillating in method, should be followed 
by meaningful reading and appropriate analysis and discussion. 

The foreign language student who learns to read material that he finds 
both emotionally and intellectually acceptable, who finds his foreign lan- 
guage work conducted analytically so as to help him develop his ability to 
make the distinction between the symbolic and emotive use of words, will 
find deep satisfaction growing out of this language contact. Not only be- 
cause work based on so widened and liberally conceived a scope will have 
more direct and immediate reference, but also because, serving as a rein- 
forcement of teaching in other fields, it will enable him better to utilize 
his educative opportunities by allowing him to see them in an organic re- 
lationship. Moreover, by demonstrating recognition of him as a human 
being with legitimate personal needs and contemporary interests rather 
than an obtuse recalcitrant, such an approach will contribute to that de- 
gree of emotional well-being that is one of the first prerequisites of success- 
ful human adjustment. 

ERNST Kocu 

Brooklyn College 

7 Even such a recent and unusually competent report as that of the AATG on “Values, 


Objectives, Methods, and Materials of the Two-Year College Course in German” (German 
Quarterly, Vol. XXI, No. 4, Nov. 1948) does not stray very far from conservative patterns. 












Notes on Russian Influences on the 
Nineteenth Century French Novel 


T IS a curious circumstance that, in exploring the influence of Russia’s 
realism on the novel of France, the attention is first drawn to two men 
one Russian, the other French—neither of whom was a realist and only one 

of whom was primarily a novelist. 

In 1849, having to his delight discovered the charm and flexibility of the 
Russian language, Prosper Mérimée presented to French readers, in the 
pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, his translation of Pushkin’s Queen 
of Spades. 

“La langue russe,”’ he writes, ‘‘qui est, autant que j’en puis juger, le 
plus riche des idiomes de |’Europe, semble faite pour exprimer les nuances 
les plus délicates. Douée d’une merveilleuse concision qui s’allie a la clarté, 
il lui suffit d’un mot pour associer plusieurs idées qui dans une autre langue, 
exigerait des phrases entiéres.’”! 

And so Mérimée finds solace from the distasteful events of the year 
1851 in the consolation to be afforded by what have been termed ‘‘the 
thorny joys of Russian irregular verbs.” In the company of members of the 
Russian colony in Paris, he persists with more or less success in the study 
of the Russian language. His friend and mentor, Varvara Ivanovna Dou- 
byenskoi, once maid of honor to the widow of the Emperor Paul, gives him 
much assistance; yet he writes in despair, in that very year in which his 
translation of the Queen of Spades appears to Varvara Ivanovna: “I wish 
that I could tell you, madame, that I am making progress in the Russian 
language, but it seems to me, on the contrary, that the study of it becomes 
harder day by day. I can never find even one line of poetry which I can 
understand at once, without looking up one or two words.’” 

Mérimée’s ventures into the realm of Russian literature were excursions 
into almost virgin territory so far as the writers and the reading public 
of France were concerned. Save for a few individuals, the literature of Rus- 
sia, like the country itself, was totally unknown and totally ignored. Most 
of the material on the subject circulating in France at the time was not 
alone uninformative, but was even so inexact as to constitute actual 
misinformation. Not only were the literary men of France ignorant of, and 


1 Gogol, N. V.—Revizor; translation by Max Mendell, New Haven, 1908. 
2 Slovstev, P.—Russkiye druzya Mérimée (Mérimée’s Russian Friends); in ‘‘Poslyednie 
Novosti,” Paris, February, 1938. 
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indifferent to Russian letters—they appear indeed to have regarded them 
with scorn. The Revue des Deux Mondes maintains an almost complete 
silence in the matter of Slavic literature at a time when it might have been 
expected to be taking cognizance of that author so beloved of the Russians 
themselves—Nikolai Gogol. In a footnote to Mérimée’s translation of the 
Queen of Spades, published in the issue of the Revue for July 15, 1849, a 
commentator, who signs himself only as “N. duD,” admits that Russian 
literature is practically unknown to the Revue; that, although there have 
appeared on its pages certain critical studies of Pushkin and others, the 
literature of the country has been neglected and has not received the atten- 
tion which it deserves. This shortcoming he attributes to the ignorance in 
France of the Russian language and to the absence of competent interpreters 
and critics. 

It was during that same year, too, that we find recorded that Mérimée, 
while dining with Delacroix, Meyerbeer and others, derived much amuse- 
ment from baiting Lamartine on the latter’s earnest discussions of Push- 
kin’s verses which Lamartine pretended to have read although they had in 
fact never been translated. 

The early ignorance of Russia and her literature can be adequately ex- 
plained. Primarily, of course, the barrier was one of language, especially in 
the case of such writers as Pushkin, Lermontov and Gogol. Losing much in 
translation, the work of these men even later received no great acclaim in 
France. The tendency on the part of the French was to regard Russian liter- 
ature merely as an imitation of their own and, as such, scarcely worth the 
effort of learning. Indeed, it may properly be argued that at a certain stage 
of development Russian literature offered little enough. However, so rapid 
was the progress of Russian thought during the course of the century— 
rapid to the degree that it must, in fact, be followed and reported by dec- 
ades—that what was perhaps true at the beginning of the century by no 
means obtained in the last half. While France was ignoring the literature of 
Russia, that literature was growing apace, until towards the close of the 
century it burst full-blown upon Western Europe. 

It is undoubtedly true, furthermore, that the political events of the 
first half of the Nineteenth Century had much to do with the apathy, if 
not indeed the antipathy of the West towards Russian literature and 
thought. With memories of the retreat from Moscow and of the Congress 
of Vienna fresh in mind, it was to Poland that sympathetic attention was 
turned. The sentiment of the French was strong for the Polish revolution- 
aries of 1830 and 1833—this sentiment led naturally to a keen curiosity as 
to the customs, art and literature of that unfortunate country. This lively 
interest was strengthened by the presence in France of several of the con- 
temporary leaders in various fields of Polish letters, the most important 
of whom was Adam Mickievicz who had taken up permanent residence in 
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Paris. Sympathy towards Poland resulted inevitably in a certain prejudice 
against Russia and all her works. Coupled with this antagonism, in the 
opinion of Petit de Julleville,? was the ever-present fear of Panslavism, and 
the critic who set himself the task of learning Russian risked being regarded 
with suspicion. 

Mérimée’s enthusiasm for the Russians and for their language brought 
him closer and closer to the great Slavic writers of his day, a number of 
whom were, at one time or another, residents of Paris. He knew Tour- 
guenev more than slightly, and had the good fortune to meet Gogol at the 
home of Madame Smirnov in 1837. Very early, as we have seen, he became 
a devoted admirer of Pushkin, and the Queen of Spades, in Johnstone’s 
view, “approaches in style and tone the ideal of the nouvelle as Mérimée 
conceived it, more than any work before or since.’”* 

Mérimée’s translations from the Russian were many and varied. It was 
through him that Pushkin’s The Pistol Shot was made available to the 
French reading public. His essay on Gogol, published in 1852, enjoyed 
many reprints, and prefaces written by him accompanied editions of two 
of the great works of his friend Tourguenev: Fathers and Sons and Smoke. 
Besides, in the author’s original work may be discerned without difficulty 
the influence of contemporary Russian literature; in addition to La Guzla, 
such obvious examples may be cited as The False Demetrius, The Cossacks 
of the Ukraine and The History of the Reign of Peter the Great. 

Nonetheless, it must be conceded that the Slavic influence upon Mérimée, 
whatever form it may have taken, constitutes but small evidence for the 
present study. It was from the purely literary point of view that Mérimée 
found a kinship in Russian letters. It was the delicacy of phrase of Pushkin, 
the irony of Gogol, and the natural wholesomeness of Tourguenev which 
found a lodging in his mind. It was the beauty and flexibility of the language 
which fascinated him. 

It is improbable that Gogol exercised any notable influence upon French 
letters if we except those impressions which he made on Mérimée and to 
which allusion has been made. The first of the Russian realists in French 
translation, he remained nevertheless a comparative unknown in France. 
This is understandable and resulted from a number of causes. In the case 
of Gogol, far more than in the case of Tolstoy, Dostoievsky and Tourguenevy, 
there is to be taken into account the question of translation. Russians are 
generally agreed that Gogol, more than any other Russian author of the 
Nineteenth Century excepting only Pushkin, loses tremendously in transla- 
tion. Again, the Russian genius is so completely reflected in the works of 
Gogol that only a mind thoroughly in sympathy with Slavic thought can 

3 Julleville, L. Petit de—Histoire de la langue et de la littérature francaise, Vol. 8; Paris, 


1899. 
4 Johnstone, G. H.—Prosper Mérimée, a Mask and a Face; London, 1926. 
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discern between the ironic lines of The Inspector General and Dead Souls 
the pathos and “pitié” which have been so deftly placed there. 

“In Revizor, writes Gogol,! “I tried to gather in one heap all that was 
bad in Russia, as I then understood it: I wished to turn it all into ridicule. 
The real impression produced was that of fear. Through the laughter that 
I have never laughed more loudly, the spectator feels my bitterness and sor- 
row.” 

It is in this vein of irony and mockery that Gogol gives expression to 
his humanitarianism. He is not mocking the peasant, except insofar as he 
exposes the weaknesses and foibles of that class. He is holding up to ridicule 
the political and social conditions, the pettiness of the officials and the ig- 
norance of the peasantry. He seems at first glance to lack sympathy, but 
the sympathy is there. His method of attack is irony, not pathos. 

When Gogol died on the 21st of February of 1852 in Moscow, his last 
words—words which have been inscribed on his tomb—were these: “And 
I shall laugh a bitter laugh.” 

In 1871 Ivan Sergeievich Tourguenev began the Parisian phase of his 
life, following Madame Viardot to the French capital and taking up his 
residence at number 50, rue de Douai. Speaking French fluently, he soon 
became a member of the small group of established and maturing writers 
who gathered together on Sundays in the company of Flaubert. It was 
through George Sand that Ivan Sergeievich became acquainted with the 
French master; in the years that followed a warm and lasting friendship 
grew up between them. Indeed, Flaubert classed George Sand and Tour- 
guenev as his two closest friends—the two before whom he could open his 
heart. 

Curiously enough, few of the details of this friendship remain to us. 
We can be certain that Tourguenev cherished an ardent admiration for 
Flaubert, the artist, in addition to an intensely strong attachment to Flau- 
bert, the man. In point of fact, in seeking the influence on the work of 
Flaubert of either the artistry or the social consciousness of Tourguenev, 
we find conversely that it was Flaubert who left his mark on the Russian. 
In truth, Flaubert was probably wholly indifferent to Russia and to her lit- 
erature. His attachment to Tourguenev was unquestionably a personal 
one, uninspired by any consideration of the latter’s contributions to litera- 
ture. It is quite probable, to be sure, that the bar of language was one of 
the important reasons for Flaubert’s indifference to, and inability to ap- 
preciate the masterpieces of Slavic literature. 

Flaubert had reserved his Sundays for the little group of authors com- 
posing the circle of which he himself was the center. This group included 
the Goncourts and Alphonse Daudet; Emile Zola was welcomed into the 
circle following the publication of Le Ventre de Paris, a work which called 
forth extravagant praise from Flaubert. These meetings must truly have 
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been a joy to Tourguenev who was, at the time, hardly known in France. 

Daudet records in Trente Ans de Paris an intimate and charming picture 
of the Magny dinners. At Flaubert’s suggestion, the functions were chris- 
tened the ‘Dinners of the Hissed Authors,” Tourguenev supporting his claim 
to eligibility with the statement that he had once been hissed in St. Peters- 
burg. So far away was St. Petersburg, says Daudet, that no one bothered 
to go there to verify the facts. Gourmets and brilliant conversationalists 
all, the members of this select company found equal delight in discussing 
one another’s literary efforts and in savoring Normandy butter and stewed 
Rouen duck, sea-urchins and cockles (favorites of Zola) and the caviar 
provided for the Russian. 

In his knowledge of Tourguenev’s work, Daudet was practically unique 
in France. The Russian, on the occasion of their first meeting, expresses 
astonishment to Daudet that the latter is familiar with his books, works 
which had been published in Paris principally as a favor to him and which 
were receiving little attention. The failure of the Parisians to be attracted 
to his work wounded Tourguenev in no small degree, for he had come to 
love France and her people. His shy distrust of his knowledge of the language 
and his awe of the Academy and its fearsome dictionary, deterred him from 
writing in a tongue which, in fact, he spoke well. 

Léon Daudet, writing of his father,® casts some light on the reactions of 
the latter to other Russian novelists of the time. Daudet the elder, so his 
son assures us, was extremely fond of a number of the works of Lev Tolstoy, 
principally War and Peace, Anna Karenina, Memoirs of Sevastopol and The 
Cossacks—the works of the period before Tolstoy’s conversion. For most of 
the later works he had little regard. 

“Tolstoy,’’ Daudet is quoted as saying, ‘‘a, dans sa jeunesse, savouré 
de l’existence tout ce qu’elle a d’exquis, de luxueux, de brillant. . . . Mainte- 
nant, il voudrait interdire aux autres, des plaisirs que la vieillesse lui refuse.” 

In his preface to La Lutte pour la Vie, Alphonse Daudet describes his 
encounter with Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punishment and its effect upon 
him. Recalling the eagerness with which the Darwinian theories had been 
welcomed in France—‘“‘les brutales formules saxonnes: ‘Le fort mange le 
faible . . . la permanence du plus apte’’”’—he recounts how suddenly there 
took place the ‘“‘scientific” crime of Lebiez and Barré, the murder of a 
woman to obtain money to found a journal. He describes how, after the 
murder was discovered, the two criminals, guided by Lebiez—‘‘le cerveau 
commun’’—sought protection under the theories of Darwin and how Lebiez 
had “horrible aplomb de prononcer une conférence dans le quartier des 
Ecoles sur la lutte pour la vie, et de la reprendre en partie devant le juge 
d’instruction.’”6 


5 Daudet, Léon A.—Alphonse Daudet, Paris, 1898. 
* Daudet, Alphonse—T héatre, Vol. 2, Paris, 1896. 
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Fired by this crime and by his hatred of the Darwinian postulates, 
Daudet set out to produce a work which would confound those upholding 
the principle of the survival of the fittest. He had been working on this for 
a month when there appeared in France a translation of Crime and Punish- 
ment, ‘qui se trouvait exactement le livre que je voulais écrire,’’ Daudet’s 
reaction to this novel was one of extreme perturbation, and the period of 
restlessness succeeding this influence was to produce La Lutte pour la Vie, 
La petite Paroisse and Soutien de la Famille. The younger Daudet assures 
us that his father held the other works of Dostoievsky in no less high esteem, 
and that he was particularly affected by The Brothers Karamazov and 
Recollections of a Dead House. Nevertheless, Daudet preferred the great 
works of Tolstoy to what his son terms “‘the evocative frenzy of the Russian 
Dickens.” 

Since Guy de Maupassant was often to be found in the company of those 
who gathered about Flaubert, it might be supposed that some bond of 
sympathy, established through the intermediary of Tourguenev, existed 
between him and Chekhov, the Russian master of the short story. Strangely 
enough, the chronicles are barren of evidence pointing to any contact between 
them. In fact, the biographers of the French author fail to link his name with 
those of any of his Russian contemporaries. 

The Goncourts had no great opinion of either the art or the realism of 
the Russian member of their circle. In fact, if one may judge by the Journal, 
they had little knowledge of the literature of Russia and little concern for it. 

In the entry for October 10 of 1887—a date, let it be remembered, suc- 
ceeding by four years the appearance of Vogiié’s essays on the Russian novel 
—is to be found the following comment: 

“Tourguéneff—c’est incontestable—un causeur hors ligne, mais un 
écrivain au-dessous de sa réputation. Je ne lui ferai pas |’injure de demander, 
qu’on le juge d’aprés son roman des Eaux Printaniéres! . . . Ses compatri- 
otes dans ses livres m’ont l’air de Russes, peints par un Russe qui aurait 
passé la fin de sa vie 4 la cour de Louis XIV.” 

Again, in the entry for September 7, 1888, appears the comment which 
perhaps sums up the complete opinion of the Goncourts in the matter of 
Russian literature: 

“Le succés présent du roman russe est da, en grande partie, 4 l’agace- 
ment qu’éprouvaient nos lettrés spiritualistes, de la popularité du roman 
naturiste francais. .. . Or, ni Tolstoi, ni Dostoiewski, ni les autres a leur 
suite, ne l’ont inventée cette littérature russe de |’heure présente, ils nous 
l’ont prise, en la mAtinant trés fort de Poé. Et homme qui a le mieux servi 
cette hostilité du ciassicisme et du romantisme, a été M. de Vogiié, qui a 
attribué 4 une littérature étrangére, une originalité qu’elle n’avait pas, et 
lui a apporté une gloire qui nous était légitimement due.” 

This dogmatic condemnation of Russian literature is short-sighted and 
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in point of fact but a half-truth. There can be little question that Russian 
literature owed its original inspiration, in great part, to the highly developed 
literature of France, and that the French masters were paramount among 
the models of the early writers of the Nineteenth Century, who were seek- 
ing to create a national literature for Russia. Yet, striking their stride al- 
most overnight, Russian men of letters soon ceased to follow the models 
and, drawing upon native strength and inspiration, pursued a course thor- 
oughly national in character and quite in conformity with the Slavic genius. 

Whether or not Vogiié, as in Edmond de Goncourt’s opinion, was 
merely rendering unto Caesar that which was Caesar’s, it is incontestable 
that it was these essays, and the avid enthusiasm of their author, which 
awakened the French to the realization that there existed a Russian litera- 
ture worthy of consideration. 

Vogiié’s interest in Russia derived from a personal contact with her 
people and her culture during the course of his diplomatic career. His duties 
taking him to the Tsarist capital, he became absorbed in Russia. Upon his 
return to France he manifested his interest by publishing a number of es- 
says on the literature and life of the Russian people. 

Analyzing in Le Roman russe the realism of each of the three great 
proletarian writers of the mid-Nineteenth Century, Vogiié seeks to demon- 
strate how each of them developed in their social consciousness. He makes 
it his goal to bring into prominent relief the portraits of life and of character 
which these Russians so vividly painted, and he lays special stress on the 
social implications of their work. 

“Nous allons voir les Russes plaider la cause du réalisme avec des argu- 
ments nouveaux,” he says, “‘avec des arguments meilleurs 4 mon sens que 
ceux de leurs émules d’Occident.’”? 

Writing of Tourguenev, Vogiié points out that the friendship and ad- 
vice of Mérimée had been of no small consequence to the Russian in de- 
veloping “‘la discipline intellectuelle, la clarté, la précision.”’ Since Tour- 
guenev’s continuing association with Flaubert, Daudet, the Goncourts and 
Zola must have added even more to his literary stature, it is not unreason- 
able to assume that, bound as he was to the French school of realism, for- 
ever bombarded with the thoughts and opinions of his colleagues, he found 
himself being drawn ever further away from the Russian viewpoint and 
assuming the mantle of something approaching the French concept of real- 
ism. At least, this explanation would substantiate the opinion of de Gon- 
court, inasmuch as the latter would naturally form his opinion of Russian 
realism from the ideas of the realist with whom he was best acquainted. 

Vogiié adds his testimony to that of the others in the matter of the 
familiarity of the French with the works of Dostoievsky. It must be borne 
in mind that the first translation into French of the works of the introspec- 


7 Vogiié, E. M. de Le roman russe, 3d edition, Paris, 1892. 
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tive Russian were not published until 1884, in which year appeared Crime 
and Punishment and The Insulted and Injured, both of which had been pub- 
lished in Russia before 1870. Several other translations were made in the 
succeeding years, but The Recollections of a Dead House was not made avail- 
able to the French reader until 1886, although it had appeared in Russia 
twenty-five years before that time. 

The year 1884, for our purposes, is a critical date. Save for the enthu- 
siasm of a few, the writers of France were, prior to that year, quite lacking 
in interest in the social consciousness of Russian literature—an indifference 
attributable, no doubt, primarily to the bar of language, and secondarily 
to the notion that the Russian novel was little more than a mirror of the 
French. 

Gustave Lanson® notes how a flood of foreign literature inundated 
France in the years succeeding 1880; how the influences of George Eliot 
and Kipling, of Dostoievsky and Tolstoy, of Ibsen, of Nietzsche and of 
d’Annunzio made themselves felt in French letters. 

“Tous ces écrivains étaient si differents,” he says, “tant par le caractére 
individuel que par le tempérament national, qu’ils pouvaient concourir 4 
établir en France une doctrine d’art ou favoriser la domination d’une école. 
Ils ne s’accordaient Quére que sur un point: ils portaient le coup de grace 
au naturalisme frangais. Il y avait parmi eux d’assez puissants naturalistes 
pour nous affermir dans le respect du principe essentiel, excellent, de l’obser- 
vation serrée et de l’expression intense de la nature, dans le gout de la vérité 
objective de l’imitation. Mais leur naturalisme était psychologie, poésie, 
pitié. Ils montraient de l’Ame dans les choses et leur 4me était en sympathie 
avec des choses. Dans les rouages du mécanisme social et dans les phé- 
noménes de la psychologie, ils voyaient et faisaient voir des créatures hu- 
maines: et ils nous faisaient aimer la vie, méme impur, méme dégradée, 
méme mesquine; ils nous faisaient respecter la souffrance, méme méritée et 
avilissante.”” 

Lanson’s last sentence might have been directed staight at Crime and 
Punishment, which is certainly the very epitome of life degraded yet, in 
spite of its degradation, in a certain strange and intangible way, exalted. 

It would appear that Vogué, alone, during this period recognized in the 
work of Dostoievsky the elements of sympathy, understanding and pity 
which are the substance of Russian social consciousness. 

Writing in the Revue des Deux Mondes of January 15, 1885, Vogiié 
says: “Avec Tourguénev et Tolstoi, Dostoievsky complete la trinité litté- 
raire qui régne sur la Russie contemporaine. Au méme moment, entre 1840 
et 1850, tous trois sont sortis de Gogol, le créateur du réalisme. Le premier, 
Gogol avait eu cette idée bien simple, comme toutes celles de génie, l’idée 
de regarder au-dessous de lui un monde ignoré, de peindre la petite vie 


* Lanson, Gustave, Manuel d’ histoire de la littérature frangaise, Paris, 1932. 
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triste du peuple russe; il l’avait fait en artiste curieux, un peu sceptique. 
Ses trois disciples se penchérent plus attentivement, la sympathie nacquit, 
elle donne une profondeur toute nouvelle 4 leurs oeuvres; chez Dostoievsky, 
cette sympathie s’exalta en pitié désespérée pour les humbles, et sa pitié le 
fit maitre de ce peuple, qui crut en lui.” 

There is no convincing evidence of any influence upon Emile Zola of 
any one of the three Russian realists which we have taken under considera- 
tion. From the standpoint of chronology alone, any influence of Dostoievsky 
is improbable, although certain features of the concepts of both writers are 
strikingly similar. There is no evidence of such influence in The Experi- 
mental Novel although this work comprises five sketches written while 
Zola was literary correspondent of the Russian journal, Vyestnik Evropi 
and published in that periodical. Tourguenev and the other Slavic writers 
of the day are, besides, mentioned only superficially by Zola’s biographers, 
Denise LeBlond Zola disposing of Tourguenev with the comment: “TI eit 
peut-étre une influence sur l’école naturaliste.’” 

It was purely as a great artist that the French first learned to admire 
Lev Tolstoy. Almost simultaneously with the appearance in France of the 
works of Dostoievsky, Tolstoy’s two masterpieces, War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina, were made available in translation to the French reading public; 
at once they took the country by storm. Both appeared in 1885, the former 
having been written in 1869 and the latter during the period between 1874 
and 1877. On the heels of these two translations came many others. 

Flaubert, reading the account of the death of Count Bezoukhov in War 
and Peace, exclaims: ‘Mais c’est du Shakespeare ¢a, ¢’est du Shakespeare!’ 

Vogiié shouts Tolstoy’s praise, calling him one of the greatest writers 
the Nineteenth Century has produced, and Emile Faguet proclaims him 
as one of the four or five geniuses of the period. 

Romain Rolland exclaims: “Guerre et Paix est la plus vaste épopée de 
notre temps, une Jliade moderne. . . . Plus d’une fois, en contemplant cette 
oeuvre, j’ai pensé 4 Homére et 4 Goethe.’””! 

As increasingly large numbers of his ideas found translation into French, 
the influence of Tolstoy reached a new and entirely different phase. As the 
century approached its close, as the younger generation of writers which 
was to bridge the transition period between the centuries appeared on the 
literary scene, suddenly there stood out from the welter of thought, criticism 
and opinion one great truth: the reason for Tolstoy’s magnificent reception 
by French men of letters was that he was universal—a friend of all mankind. 
He did not possess an exotic fascination as a result of a pure ‘“‘Russianness” 
of concept. He was neither a Pushkin nor a Gogol, both the despair of trans- 

* Zola, Denise LeBlond, Emile Zola, raconté par sa fille, Paris, 1931. 


10 Segur, N., Le génie européen, Paris, 1926. 
" Rolland, Roland—La vie de Tolstoi, Paris, 1913. 
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lators. Neither his style nor his thought was complex. He was as direct and 
and as simple in his delivery as a peasant. More than that, however, he 
felt himself to be a friend of all the world—and all the world returned his 
affection. 

In conclusion, then, it can be said that French letters were generally 
ignorant of, and unreceptive to Russian social consciousness until the last 
decade of the Nineteenth Century. Such Russian culture as penetrated the 
language barrier had been, prior to that period, received in France with 
mixed emotions, and principally with indifference. Even Dostoievsky and 
Tourguenev, both of whom preceded Tolstoy in translation, were to achieve 
their position in France only in the shadow of the master who turned to 
the life of the peasant. With his way prepared by Vogiié, Tolstoy was to 
emerge suddenly from the depths of his Russia with great spiritual messages, 
and was to make, not only France, but the entire world his devoted admirers. 


Joun L. CHAMBERLAIN, JR. 
Washington, D.C. 





Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 


Everyone interested in the study of foreign languages in this country 
should write to his congressman and senators urging the passage of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 8 introduced by Senator Thomas of Oklahoma—a 
wise and admirable Resolution in favor of a wider study of foreign languages 
in the United States. 





NOTICE 


Articles for the Journal should be sent to the Managing Editor, Professor Julio 
del Toro, Department of Romance Languages, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 











The Present Day Trend in Modern 
Language Teaching 


HIS subject will be treated under three headings. 1. A glance back- 
ward; 2. an exposition of the present day trend; and 3. a critique. 

In order to widen our perspective and to have a fuller appreciation of 
the present day trend of modern language teaching, let us take a glance 
backward. At the turn of the century, the method of teaching modern for- 
eign languages was the Grammar-Translation method. The pupil did not 
learn French, but merely rules of grammar. The approach was artificial, 
since it was analytical and far removed from the way languages are naturally 
acquired. 

In the second decade of the century, some of us ambitious souls pro- 
jected the Direct Method—a term blessed by some and cursed by others. 
The direct method was even at that time in use among the western Euro- 
pean countries. The direct principle meant the establishing of a direct rela- 
tion between the thought and the foreign word. The teaching of pronunci- 
ation by the use of phonetics was considered an integral part of this method. 
The movement was spreading rapidly, especially among the teachers who 
were not paralyzed at the thought of uttering a word in the foreign tongue, 
when in the third decade, along came the now thoroughly discredited 
Coleman Report, with its sort of puzzled decipherment, optimistically called 
reading. This report, published in 1929, was the result of an investigation 
of the teaching of modern foreign languages in the United States, which was 
launched with the financial aid of the Carnegie Foundation. It recommended 
the reading method as the most effective one. On page 166 it says: ‘‘Reduce 
considerably the amount of time devoted to oral work and concentrate on 
developing a functional knowledge of grammar and the ability to read.” 
Since the report had for its author a professor at the University of Chicago, 
teachers turned their eyes in that direction for guidance. 

At the University of Chicago, oral practice was reduced to a minimum 
and the time thus gained was devoted to silent reading and extensive rapid 
reading. Due to this example a wave of silence swept over the United States, 
except in the case of the most progressive teachers. Coleman’s point of view 
was that about all American teachers were capable of teaching was the 
ability to read: so that’s all that should be attempted. I personally heard 


1 Substance of a paper delivered before The Modern Language Section of the Georgia 
Education Association at Atlanta, Georgia, March 5, 1948. 
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him say this many times. He and his partisans never suspected that science 
would annihilate distance and shrink the world, making speaking ability 
a ‘“‘must.’’? But progressive teachers did not accept this report supinely. 
On page 75 of Modern Foreign Language and Their Teaching, by Cole and 
Tharp, we find a definite criticism by such men as Price, of the Department 
of Education of the State of New York, Morgan, at that time of Wisconsin, 
and Mercier of Harvard: 


Price, Morgan, and Mercier object to the fact that it goes before the country 
with the prestige of representing the teachers of the modern languages as a whole, 
whereas in reality, according to them, this is not true. Morgan is explicit. “Since 
Mr. Coleman did not have a clear mandate, either from the teachers of the country 
or from the committee in charge of the Study, for the exclusive recommendation of 
a reading method, it seems to me he should also have looked into other methods 
that promise success or were already attaining success.” And Mercier: “The Cole- 
man report is not the Report of the Modern Foreign Language Study as a whole. 
It seems that something should be done even now to put the fact prominently on 
record. ... The Coleman report, then, is in the last analysis... the report of the 
best judgment of Professor Coleman.” 


The reading method required that the student should be able only to 
recognize the thought, which he did by interpreting for example: “II fait 
des éclairs” as ‘“‘He makes cream-puffs,”’ and ‘‘Qu’avez-vous” was ‘‘What 
have you,” and the expected answer ‘‘Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola.” Thus was 
the power of inference developed. One wit called it ‘‘La méthode du silence.” 

In dismissing the matter, one cannot escape the fact that the Coleman 
Report had a profound effect upon the teaching of modern foreign languages 
in the United States, and the literature about this report is voluminous. 

Suddenly World War II was thrust upon us. Young America on the 
whole had learned foreign languages through the eyes. He could not express 
himself in the foreign tongue. This situation was one of the causes for the 
establishment by the United States government ofa section of the A.S.T.P., 
whose principal function was to teach our young men in the armed services 
to speak the living foreign languages. 

Unfortunately, it took a war to prove the short-sightedness of the Read- 
ing Method, urged by the above mentioned report. The Army, applying the 
principles of pedagogy we all know, and favored by a controlled situation 
in which incentive was strong, developed an intensified technique which 
really attained a limited conversational objective in a remarkably short 
time. The salient features of the so called Army Method are well known. 
Obviously, this method has certain practical values but it is limited in scope, 
and a new orientation would seem necessary in order to open up to the 
Student the storehouse of literary treasures of the foreign languages. 

Now comes the opportunity our profession has long awaited. The public 
has come to realize that to learn to speak a foreign language is a legitimate 
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and valid objective. The experience of the Army is exerting a profound effect 
on the teaching of the modern foreign languages. Various prominent uni- 
versities throughout the country, inspired by the experience of the Army, 
are attempting to apply its method, with the modifications made necessary 
by the varied conditions under which they are obliged to operate. 

In connection with the reorganization of the course of study in French 
at the University of Georgia, it was deemed expedient to investigate the 
methods, techniques, and procedures of various representative universities. 
The presentation of the results of this investigation should give us a fairly 
comprehensive indication of the present day trend in our field. The universi- 
ties which so generously furnished us information were as follows: Illinois, 
Ohio State, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Northwestern, Indiana, North Carolina, 
and Texas. 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The following tables are an attempt to present graphically a summary of 
the information so kindly furnished by the French Departments of eight uni- 
versities whose procedures seemed significant. Better to interpret the tables 
it is essential to understand that in the case of Illinois, Minnesota, Indiana 
and Texas there are offered two types of courses. In this report “A” will 
designate the courses using the new modified Army technique, i.e., the aural 
approach. ‘‘B” will designate the courses using the traditional grammar- 
translation method which, in many institutions, is gradually being replaced 
by “‘A.”’ In the other four universities the traditional method has been aban- 
doned and the departments have gone over more or less to a new technique. 
Ohio State University had adopted an aural approach long before the 
A.S.T.P. 

Column I, Table I, shows the time allotted to the basic course. By basic 
course is meant the time allotted for acquisition of the fundamentals of the 
language necessary for study at the literary level. In the case of Texas only 
two semesters are indicated because at the end of two semesters it is intended 
to make a comparison between the A and B courses and to decide upon the 
next step in the experiment. 

Column II, Table, I shows the times per week devoted to the regular 
classroom work. 

Column III, Table I, indicates the number of extra meetings, called 
drill or laboratory sections. These supplementary classes are a practice 
type of activity during which drills are given to help the pupil to acquire 
skill and facility in handling the new language. They are subsidiary and 
accessory to the work of the regular classes. They play a role analogous to 
that of the laboratory period in the sciences. The data obtained show that 
the optimum size of the drill section is from 10 to 15 students. 

Table II represents an approximate distribution, estimated from the 
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TABLE I. Time ALLOTMENT 








Length of 
































Institution eee Times per Week Supplementary Lab. Sections 
Basic Course 
Illinois 4 semesters A. 4Xwk. (Experi- A. 2 & 3Xwk. Elective 2nd, 
mental) 3rd, 4th yrs. 
B. 4Xwk. B. 2-3Xwk. 
Ohio State 4 quarters 5Xwk. Oral ap- None 
proach with inten- 
sive blackboard 
drill 
Wisconsin Ist yr.—2 semesters Ist yr. A. 4Xwk. A. 4Xwk. 
2nd yr.—2 semesters B. 4Xwk.  B. None 
2nd yr. A. 3Xwk. <A. 4Xwk. optional 1-2 addi- 
tional credits 
Minnesota A. 3 quarters (20% A. 5Xwk. A. 5Xwk. (10 stud. max.) 
of students) 
B. 4 quarters B. 5Xwk. B. None 
Northwestern 6 quarters A. 4Xwk. A. 2Xwk. (15 stud. max.) 
2nd yr. optional (bilingual 
instruction) 
Indiana 4 semesters A. 4Xwk. A. 4Xwk. (native instruc- 
B. 5Xwk. tors) 15 stud. max. 
B. None 
North Carolina 4 quarters B. 5Xwk. Volunteer lab. work when 
feasible 
Texas 2 semesters A. 5Xwk. A. 2-3Xwk. 
B. 5Xwk. 


B. 2-3Xwk. 








data furnished. It indicates the percentage of the classroom time spent in 
activities which are characteristic of the three major methods in vogue to- 
day. It must be understood that no teacher uses one method to the exclu- 
sion of another. It is more a matter of emphasis. The A sections obviously 
will emphasize oral practice as an approach to the learning of the language 
while the traditional method will emphasize grammar and translation. All 
methods use all of these procedures but in varying proportions. Again it is 
Significant to note throughout all these universities the ascendancy of the 
aural approach over the grammar-translation approach except the Texas 
and Minnesota “B” groups. This means a decided trend away from the 
artificial to the natural, for we hear and speak our own language before we 
read. 
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TABLE IT. METHOD 











Institution Grammar-Translation Reading Oral-Direct 





























Illinois A. 0% A. 0% A. 100% (3 sections) 
B. 25% B. 25% B. 50% 
Ohio State B. 10% B. 50% B. 40% 
Wisconsin Ist yr. A. 15% A. 15% A. 70% 
B. 40% B. 40% B. 20% 
2nd yr. A. 30% A. 35% A. 35% 
Lab. 0% 0% 0% 
Minnesota Convers. & Comp. 50% 0% 50% 
A. 0% A. 0% A. 1 00% 
B. 50% B. 25% B. 25% 
Northwestern A. 25% A. 50% A. 25% 
Indiana A. 0% A. 25% A. 75% 
B. 25% B. 50% B. 25% 
North Carolina B. 25% B. 50% B. 25% 
Texas A. 15% A. 15% A. 70% 
B. 50% B. 30% B. 20% 





By the term “‘extra-class reading” is meant rapid reading done outside 
the class in the hope that the student may find pleasure and profit from this 
exercise and thereby increase his vocabulary which will in turn supplement 
the class activity. Books for this purpose are generally selected from those 
having a particular appeal to the student. It is interesting to note that only 
two universities of those investigated do not avail themselves of this pro- 
cedure, to wit, North Carolina and Minnesota. 


TABLE ITI. Extra-CLass SUPPLEMENTARY READING 











Institution Use of Outside Reading 





Illinois Begun at the end of the First Semester 
Ohio State Begun ai the start of the Third Quarter 
Wisconsin Begun in the First Semester 

Minnesota None 

Northwestern Second Semester 

North Carolina None 

Indiana Beginning the Third Semester 


Texas Second Sen.ester 
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A glance at Table IV will be sufficient to conclude that the experiments 
of the Army have affected the objectives of the eight representative but 
widely distributed universities and that they have gone over to the oral 
approach. 

But this is not all. It is a well-known fact, that at Harvard and especially 
Yale, in spite of the Coleman Report, oral work in the modern foreign lan- 
guage courses has always played an important part. The French School at 
Middlebury, Vermont, founded by Professor De Visme, who left the Uni- 
versity of Chicago because he disagreed with their methods, has been a 
stronghold for the living language. Various colleges of the east, for years, 


TABLE IV. OBJECTIVES 





Illinois An aural and oral approach to reading and civilization. 


Ohio State Aural comprehension as an approach to reading and civilization. 

Wisconsin Ability to talk and comprehend French as an approach to reading and 
civilization. 

Minnesota Aural and oral approach to reading and civilization. 

Northwestern Aural and oral comprehension as an approach to reading and civilization. 

North Carolina = Aural and oral approach to reading and civilization. 

Texas Aural and oral approach to reading and literature. 

Indiana Aural and oral approach to conversation, reading and literature. 





have prepared their students to spend the junior year in France. The Uni- 
versity of Delaware and Smith College have groups in Europe at this very 
moment. 

On page 46 of the December 29, 1947, issue of Time, we read: ‘‘Last 
week 225 colleges and 300 schools were experimenting with the Army’s 
records in language classes. Cornell was already convinced, now uses the 
army method exclusively to teach seven languages. In groups of ten, Cornell 
students listen to the records until they are blue in the face; they put in 120 
such ‘contact hours’ a semester. Cornell figures that new method under- 
grads cover twice as much linguistic ground as by old methods.” 

Summing up the data, there is abundant evidence that the present day 
trend in modern language teaching is the Aural Approach; that is, the ear 
before the lips, the lips before the eye, and the eye before the hands. In 
other words, the spontaneous language capacities precede the studial capaci- 
ties: that the study of language be approached from the point of view of 
its primary function, that of the expression of thought. Language was 
never intended to be used for the purpose of an autopsy. 

What thoughts may be inspired by the exposition of the foregoing facts? 
We teachers are well aware that fads have been all too frequent in the 
history of education. Is this trend to be another fad, that is to have its play 
and shortly pass on, leaving but a flicker in its wake? Or, are we, at long 
last on the path which will lead the modern languages back to their pris- 
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tine place of distinction and esteem in the curriculum? The general trend 
in education today is to accumulate a basic core of knowledge and skills 
which may be used as a starting point for specialization in any field. Experi- 
ence has shown that, to specialize too soon, without the proper background, 
precludes the possibility of a broad and long range attainment. The aural 
approach to the acqusition of a modern foreign language, if employed sys- 
tematically and scientifically, seems to play an analogous role, for it puts 
the student in a strategic position from which he may go in any desired di- 
rection. Oral practice is not necessarily conversation, but should the stu- 
dent find himself in a position where conversational ability were needed, 
he possesses the necessary skills. Again, should he find himself at the radio, 
in the movies, or at the opera, his audio training would give dividends. On 
the other hand, if for some reason an intensive study of grammar were de- 
sired, by his experience in using the language he would have accumulated 
a considerable inventory of examples of grammar. Finally, if reading ability 
is his objective, we know that language learned through the ear is learned 
in groups, and the student thus trained will read not in words but in groups 
of words, for larger earfuls make larger eyefuls.? 

Professor G. T. Buswell in A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern 
Foreign Languages, Macmillan, 1928, said: ‘“The method of teaching a for- 
eign language has a striking effect upon the reading habits of students. The 
maturity in reading which results from two years of study is decidedly 
greater with students taught by a direct method, than with students taught 
by an indirect translation method.” 

On the other hand, suppose the reading approach is adopted. Active 
language skills are rarely ever developed from this approach and this is not 
surprising, for it is contrary to nature, since in the history of mankind hear- 
ing speech sounds preceded the visual by hundreds of thousands of years. 
Furthermore, suppose one approaches languages from a strictly grammati- 
cal point of view. Many investigations have established the fact that there 
is no definite correlation between grammatical knowledge and reading 
ability. They are entirely different types of activity. The learning of gram- 
mar is a standardized vertical process, the expression of thought—a free, 
horizontal affair. All the evidence points to the fact that the aural approach 
furnishes the one natural, logical, and reasonable starting point for the ac- 
quisition of a language. 

Now to our final point. One aspect of the teaching oi Modern Foreign 


? An article by your speaker, in the February, 1948, issue of the French Review, reports 
investigations which show the high correlation between audio and visual thought comprehen- 
sion. The correlation ranges from .792 to .875. These are very high. They indicate that ear 
training results in increased power to get the thought from the printed page. 

§ “Grammatical Knowledge and Reading Ability in French” by Arthur Gibbon Bovée, 
Journal of Educational Research, March, 1925. 
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Languages is rarely, if ever, considered. Standardized tests may show the 
attainment of the student of a foreign language, yet how much thought have 
we given to consideration of the permanence of the product? Have we 
builded on shifting sands, or have we builded on the rock? How long will 
the student retain what he has learned? What happened to our Latin when 
we stopped reading Caesar? How quickly it vanished: About all we recall 
is Amo, Amas, Amat. 

One of our experiments will shed some light on this matter. The experi- 
ment lasted four years. In the first year, the course was taught by a reading 
method. An amazing number of books were read. The one question asked 
was “Do you understand?” A test was administered in June. When the 
classes met in the fall we began to suspect that all was not well. Basic vo- 
cabulary had been forgotten. Pronunciation was poor. In November of the 
second year, we gave a comparable test. The amazing discovery was that 
forty per cent did not improve on their June performance, while fourteen 
of these forty per cent retrograded. We immediately added a much larger 
ingredient of oral practice. At the end of this year and in the following 
autumn, the process was repeated. The results in the fall of the second year 
showed eighty-five per cent advanced and only fifteen per cent stationary. 
None retrograded. The third year a larger element of writing was introduced. 
Further progress was observed. Ninety-two and one-half per cent advanced, 
only seven and one-half per cent stood still and again there were none who 
retrograded. Finally in the fourth year, after an initial aural attack, a mul- 
tiple approach was used and all proven devices employed. In other words, 
we charged on the fortress from every angle. Not only was there the highest 
level of attainment on the test, but the most satisfactory results, as regards 
retention, the scores being: advanced 93.34, stationary, 2.22, retrograded, 
4.44. Of course some linguistic morons do filter in from time to time as rep- 
resented by this 4.44. The inescapable conclusion is that the effect of oral 
practice is to enhance the possibility of retention. 

The present-day trend is clear. We are at long last on the normal, 
natural, logical, scientific road to the acquisition of the foreign languages. 
The great question before us is: Shall we have the courage to stay in this 
straight path or will a new group of linguistic isolationists cause us to retro- 
gress? 

ARTHUR GIBBON BOVEE 

University of Georgia 








American Doctoral Degrees Granted 
in the Field of Modern 


Language in 1948 





Mai Date of 
Name a Title of Thesis Receiving 
Field 
Degree 
Brown University 
Roger Banks Oake French “Montesquieu as Scientific Humanist Oct. 1948 
Robert Edward Spanish “The Critical Ideas of Emilia Pardo June 1948 
Bazan” 
The Catholic University of America 
Virginia Fardwell French Landscape in the Work of Marcel Proust June 1948 
Sister Georgiana French Providence as “Idée-Maitresse” in the June 1948 
Terstegge, S.P. Works of Bossuet 
Sister M. Cyria Huff, Spanish The Sonnet: “No Me Mueve, Mi Dios” June 1948 
CPPS. Its Theme in Spanish Tradition 
University of Chicago 
Elizabeth M. Barineau French “Les Orientales” de Victor Hugo: Edi- Sept. 1948 
tion critique 
Ilse Schroeder Finch French Guide Chronologique de la Vie de Gus- June 1948 
tave Flaubert, 1821-80 
Marie E. Lein French Les Sources des Théories littéraires de Sept. 1948 
Mme. de Staél 
Beatrice W. French Répertoire chronologique de la corre- Sept. 1948 
Tourtebatte spondance de Mme. de Staél (1799- 
1817) 
Eugene Savaiano Spanish A Study of the Clergyman in Selected Dec. 1948 


Joseph Pierce Redick 


Max I. Baym 
Armand Bégué 


Grace P. Ihrig 


Modern Spanish Novels 


University of Colorado 


French Trubert, by Douin de Lavesne, an Old June 18 
French “Rogue Novel” 


Columbia University 


French The French Education of Henry Adams 1948 

French Etat présent des études sur Rétif de ia 1948 
Bretonne 

French Heroines in French Drama of the Ro- _—1948 


mantic Period, 1829-1848 
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Major Date of 
Name ; Title of Thesis Receiving 
Field 
Degree 
Maurice Kurtz French Te Vieux-Colombier: Biography of a 1948 
: veatre 
James P. Soffietti French P}.waetics of Turinese 1948 
Mary B. Finocchiaro Italian The Gallo-Italian Dialect of Nicosia 1948 
Francisco G. Lorca Spanish Angel Ganivet: su ideal del hombre 1948 
Leo Pap Spanish Portuguese Immigrant Speech in New 1948 
England and in other parts of the U.S. 
Clemente Pereda Spanish Rodé: His Sources 1948 
Ludmilla B. Spanish Cervantes in Russia 1948 
Turkevitch 
Cornell University 
Shubael T. Beasley, Jr. German Lit. Christian Friedrich von Blankenburg’s Sept. 1948 
(1744-1796) Relation to the English 
Language and Literature 
Harvard University 
Arthur Frederich Far Eastern ‘‘Fo-t’u-téng, a Biography” 1948 
Wright Languages 
Andrew Oscar Jaszi Germanic Untersuchungen zur Idee des Lebens in 1948 
Languages der deutschen Dichtung um 1900: 
& Lit. Richard Dehmel, Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal und Ricarda Huch 
Marshall Newton Germanic Goethe’s Views on the Relationship of 1948 
Languages Art to Nature 
& Lit. 
Robert Keenan Craven Romance Auditory Equivalence in the Phonology 1948 
Languages of French and Spanish 
& Lit. 
Edward Stephen Shea Romance Louis Veuillot, a Catholic Satirist under 1948 
Languages Louis-Philippe 
& Lit. 
Roy Edward Wiggin Romance A Study of the Glasgow Glosses 1948 
Languages 
& Lit. 
Edward Williamson Romance The Life and Works of Bernardo Tasso 1948 
Languages 
& Lit. 
Isaac Klein Semitic Sefer Kinyan, Book XII of Maimonides’ 1948 
Languages Mishneh Torah: Introduction, Trans- 
& History lation, and Commentary 
University of Illinois 
Bruce Dale Mainous French Sainte-Beuve and Realism in the Novel Oct. 1948 
James Fred Marshall French Stendhal and America June 1948 
Mark Oliver Kistler German Orphism and the Legend of the Orpheus June 1948 


in German Literature of the Eight- 
eenth Century 
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Major P ee of 
Name ® Title of Thesis Receiving 
Field 
Degree 
State University of Iowa 
Helen Rosemary Cole French The Story of Vezclay Aug. 1948 
Francis Alan DuVal German Christian Metz, German-American Re- Aug. 1948 
ligious Leader and Pioneer 
Charles Coliis Lyle German Hebbel’s Concept of Justice Aug. 1948 
Frederick Schwartz German The Attitude of the German Working Aug. 1948 
Class Toward Literature and Art 
Peter Stanley Spanish A Diplomatic Edition of the Comedia de Aug. 1948 
Mousolite Nuestra Sefiora de Lapa y Un Milagro 
Que Higo 
Laval University 
Charles Beaudry French Madame de Staél et le XVIII’ siecle July 1948 
Auguste Bellegarde French Parny, poéte et philanthrope Dec. 1948 
Rev. Sr. Marie French L’apostolat littéraire d’Henri Ghéon Dec. 1948 
Clemente 
Edward Corbett French Les contes du Terroir depuis 1900 Nov. 1948 
Delphis Gauthier French Le Canada frangais et le roman améri- May 1948 
cain 
Rev. Dr. Marie French Charles DuBos, écrivain européen et Sept. 1948 
Magdalen, O.P. critique des littératures étrangeres 
Elizabeth Michael French Joseph Malégue, sa vie et son oeuvre July 1948 
Richard Morfit French La sensibilité dans l’oeuvre d’Edouard May 1948 
Estaunié 
University of Michigan 
Bernadine A. Buiila French A Critical Edition of Rutebeuf’s Vie Feb. 1948 
Sainte Marie l’Egyptienne 
Harold S. Courant German Hermann Stehr in the Light of Literary Feb. 1948 
Criticism 
Sister Mary E. Meyer Spanish Sources of La Cristiada Feb. 1948 
University of Minnesota 
Sheila Ione Kragness _—‘ French Doctors and Medical Science in the Con- June 1948 
temporary French Drama, 1887 to 
1939 


Edwin Fredric Menze German Lit. History and the Cultural Idea in Theo- June 1948 
dor Fontane’s Social Philosophy 


New York University 
Milton Barall French The Contributions of Emile Blais de Oct. 1948 
Sauzé to the Teaching of Modern 
Foreign Languages 
Ruth Naomi Horry French The Humanitarianism of FrangoisCoppée Oct. 1948 


University of North Carolina 
David Henry Malone Comparative The Influence of Rimbaud and Laforgue June 1948 
Literature on American Poetry 
Raymond Nelson French Le Romant de la Rose Moralizé by Jean June 1948 
Andes Molinet: A Critical Edition with 
Notes, Variants, and Glossary 
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Major aun 
5 Name : Title of Thesis Receiving 
Field 
Degree 
Jacques Hardré French Letters of Louvois, Selected from the June 1948 
19 Years 1681 to 1684 
18 George Robert Keys, French The Present Tense in the Romance Lan- June 1948 
Jr. guages with Special Reference to 
1g French and Italian 
8 James Monroe Smith, French Elements of Decadence and Their Con- June 1948 
Jr. vergence in the French Literature of 
g the Late Nineteenth Century 
William Robert German Problems of Vocalic Alternation in Old June 1948 
Barrett Icelandic Nasal and Liquid Suffixes 
J. Worth Banner Spanish The Dramatic Works of Manuel June 1948 
Eduardo de Gorostiza 
8 William Green Burks Spanish The Neo-Classic Tragedy in Spain dur- June 1948 
8 ing the Nineteenth Century 
8 Raymond Ralph Spanish The Spanish Dialect in St. Bernard Par- June 1948 
MacCurdy, Jr. ish, Louisiana 
3 Don H. Walther Spanish Brazilian Prose Fiction—the Amazon June 1948 
3 Region 
Northwestern University 
Jeane Delcine Fair French Chateaubriand’s Influence upon the Lit- June 1948 
eratures of Spain and Spanish-America 
George Francis Vedier French Les Influences Artistiques sur ia Doc- Aug. 1948 
trine Littéraire Classique: Le Rideau, 
La Mise en Scéne et Les Unités 
Mary Cornwall Hill German The Problem of Religion in the Life and June 1948 
Works of Gerhart Hauptmann 
Ohio State University 
Charles Edouard French Etude sur Flaubert, l’homme, I’artiste et Sept. 1948 
Carlut le penseur avec répertoire critique de 
la Correspondance jusqu’a 1856 
William Sylvester French The Human Geography of la Haute- Dec. 1948 
Price Provence According to the Works of 
Jean Giono 
University of Pennsylvania 
William W. German The Strong Verbin the Alamannic Writ- Aug. 1948 
Langebartel ings of Rudolf von Tavel 
Max Mauderli German Hélderlin als Erzieher June 1948 
University of Pittsburgh 
Earl Douglas German An Evaluation of Madame de Staél’s Sept. 1948 
McKenzie Judgment of German Literature in 
Her Book “De |’Allemagne” 
University of Texas 
Wheeler Hawley French Servant Roles in French Comedy of the May 1948 
Seventeenth Century 
John Hays Hammond Spanish Francisco Santos’ Debt to Gracidn May 1948 
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° Date of 
. Major ™ ‘ a 
Name % Title of Thesis Receiving 
Field 
Degree 
Jasper Willie Treat Spanish Characterization in the Contemporary May 1948 
Novels of Benito Pérez Galdés 
University of Toronto 
George Wallis Field Germanic An Interpretaticn of Schiller’s Later Nov. 1948 
Literature Dramas on the Basis of His Philosoph- 
ical Writing 
Neale Hamilton Tayler Spanish The Influence of the Spanish and Other June 1948 
European Theatres on Tamayo y Baus 
- University of Utah 
Andrée Marie Louise French “Edouard Bourdet” Aug. 1948 
Paheau Barnett 
Roberta MacKnight French Manifestations Révolutionnaires Chez Aug. 1948 
Hunt André Malraux 
Ilse Shutting Perkins German Das symbolisch-mystische Element im Aug. 1948 


Kampf des Hans Castorp um sein Ego 
University of Wisconsin 
Johannes Sachse French LA CHANSON DU CHEVALIER AU June 1948 
CYGNE. An Edition of the Old 
French Epic Poem as Found in MS 


12558, Fonds Frangais, of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris 





Louise Rowan French The Literary Development of André June 1948 
Witherell Malraux from His Earliest Writings 
Through Volume I of La Lutie avec 
3 L’Ange 
Martin Kaare German Gerhart Hauptmann’s Dramatic Con- Aug. 1948 
Gunvaldsen ception of the Arts 
Henry William Hoge = Spanish A Critical Annotated Edition of Lopede Aug. 1948 


Vega’s El Principe Des penado 
Yale University 


Elizabeth F. Gardner Far Eastern The Inflections of Modern Literary Jap- June 1948 
Languages  anese 


Oscar A. Haac French Michelet et L’Histoire Allemande June 1948 
Charles E. Parnell French André Gide et la Bible June 1948 
Robert P. Waterman ‘French Two Old French Poems on Saint Leu June 1948 


and Saint Christopher from MS B. N. 
Frangais 1555 


Joseph G. Astman German Heinrich von Kleist’s Dramas in Rela- June 1948 
tion to Greek Tragedy 

Murray B. Peppard German ‘Narr’ and ‘Narrheit’ (1795 to 1855) June 1948 

Beth W. Noble Spanish The Function of the Rustic in the Dra- June 1948 


matic Technique of Lope de Vega 
Compiled by Wm. MARION MILLER 











Honored 


CHARLES W. FRENCH HONORED 


It is very pleasing for language teachers to know that some of our leaders of 
long standing continue to receive honors as they deserve. Professor Charles W. 
French, who has given a devoted life of service to Boston University, has just been 
honored by the French Government with the Legion of Honor. In announcing the 
honor to him, Ambassador Henri Bonnet says in part: “‘Je suis heureux de pouvoir 
vous féliciter pour cette distinction hautement méritée que vous devez considérer 
comme le témoignage de la gratitude pour les éminents services que vous rendez 
depuis tant d’années a la cause de la culture francaise et de |’amitié franco-améri- 
caine.” 

This is not the first time the French Government has honored Professor 
French. In 1935, the Minister of Education awarded him the decoration “Officier 
d’Académie.” 

Professor French has been very active for many years, and the list of his pro- 
fessional activities is a long one. He has partaken in all the progressive steps taken 
by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations during the 
twenty-three years that he has served on the Executive Council. He has been presi- 
dent of the Federation for two terms and secretary-treasurer for a ten year period. 

Professor French has always been interested in strengthening the direct 
knowledge which teachers ought to have of the life and culture of the people whose 
language they teach, and to help in this, he organized in 1931 and conducted an- 
nually during the summer, until the outbreak of the war, the ‘‘Picturesque France 
by Motor” tours, which were known as the “Classroom on Wheels’ for teachers 
and students of French, under the auspices of the Boston University Summer 
Schoc il. 

Keep up the good work, Charles, we know you won’t stand idle when duty to 
the profession and to the cause of better understanding among peoples beckons in 
your direction. 





ROBERT WHITEHOUSE HONORED 


A year ago, Professor Robert Whitehouse, of the University of Miami, served 
as visiting professor at the University of Cauca, in Popay4n, Colombia. His appoint- 
ment came through the Department of State in Washington and was made in 
connection with the Program of Cooperation between the Americas. In recognition 
of the valuable service rendered the University by Professor Whitehouse, he was 
paid the unusual honor of being made Honorary Professor of the University. 

An additional honor was given Professor Whitehouse by the National Com- 
mission of Folklore of Bogota which elected him Corresponding Member. The consul 
general of Colombia in Miami has just presented Professor Whitehouse with the 
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diploma of the National Commission, in recognition of his study of the Guambino 
Indians of the Cauca Highlands of Colombia. 
We extend our congratulations and best wishes to Professor Whitehouse. 


ARTHUR GIBBON BOVEE HONORED 


The many friends of Professor Bovée, North and South, will be very glad to 
know that in recognition for his long service to French culture in America, the 
French Government has honored him by making him a Knight of the French 
Legion of Honor. The presentation of the medal was made at a special ceremony at 
which Chancellor Harmon W. Caldwell of the University of Georgia, presided. 

Professor Bovée has been one othe most active champions of French culture 
and the teaching of languages in general. He has written many books and has held 
high positions in our professional organizations. He has been president of the 
Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South, and also 
president of the Chicago Society of Romance Language Teachers. He has been vice- 
president of the American Association of Teachers of French, and associate editor 
of the French Review. 

After his many years of service to the University of Chicago, Professor Bovée 
has gone to the University of Georgia, where he has continued with the same vigor 
and enthusiasm that has always characterized him his good fight aimed at placing 
foreign languages where they rightfully belong. 

Keep up the good fight, Bovée, we are watching you, and you have our very 
best wishes. 





Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 


Everyone interested in the study of foreign languages in this country 
should write to his congressman and senators urging the passage of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 8 introduced by Senator Thomas of Oklahoma—a 
wise and admirable Resolution in favor of a wider study of foreign languages 
in the United States. 





NOTICE 


Prospective advertisers in the Modern Language Journal should write to the 
Business Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri. 





















Meetings 





Sponsored by the School of Education of the University of Michigan, always 
alert to changing conditions in the teaching field, and ready and willing to cooperate 
with the staffs of the other teacher training institutions in the state, a very important 
meeting was held in Ann Arbor, under the chairmanship of Professor William G. 
Merhab of the University of Michigan. The number of Institutions which sent 
representatives will attest to the general interest of the teachers of the state in 
establishing strong uniform requirements that will make it possible for language 
teachers to meet the challenge of a new Era. 

These were the institutions and their representatives: Alma College—Helen 
Aldridge; Adrian College—Hope Lowry and E. M. Solesky; Central Michigan 
College—Rachel Loughridge and Ethel B. LaMore; Hillsdale College—Harold M. 
Davidson and Hester C. Davidson; Hope College—D. C. Madrid; Michigan State 
College—H. H. Thornton and O. L. Abbott; Michigan State Normal—Henry 
Owens, Doyne Wolfe, and L. Case, and Louise Patterson; University of Michigan— 
William G. Merhab; Wayne University—Clarence Wachner; Western Michigan 
State College—Marion Tamin. H. E. Rothfuss, and Frances Noble. There were two 
special guests: Professor Paul M. Spurlin, Acting Head of the Department of 
Romance Languages of the University of Michigan and Professor Julio del Toro, 
Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal. 

With this meeting, Professor Merhab initiated what he hopes will be a series of 
conferences which will bring together those responsible for the training and pre- 
paring of high school foreign language teachers for the discussion of problems of 
common interest. The School of Education and Professor Merhab are to be con- 
gratulated for this progressive move in the right direction. 


A SPANISH CHAPEL SERVICE 


A very unique service was offered by the Department of Romance Languages 
of Muhlenberg College. The organ music was Spanish; the hymns were sung in 
Spanish; the choir sang in Spanish; the prayers were offered in Spanish; and the 
sermon was given in Spanish. 

This certainly was a fine way to show not only that foreign languages can be 
made practical, but they can also lead to the higher things of life. Much credit for 
this excellent service must be accorded to Dr. Anthony Corbiére, Dr. Gerard Hase- 
nauer, and Dr. Herbert Ketcham. 


THE M.L.A. PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY 


We are always pleased to hear from Dr. Nora Thompson who keeps us informed 
of the M.L.A.P.V. Monthly programs have been presented since early in the Fall, 
and the Association has even partaken in the activities of other language associa- 
tions, as it did on February 12, when a number of the members of M.L.A.P.V. 
attended the regular meeting of the New York Branch of the AATSP at the Casa 
Hispdnica in New York where Ciro Alegria lectured on the “Aprista Movement.” 
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Goethe Bicentennial 


In ail sections of the United States there is a tremendous interest in commemorating the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Goethe. Goethe is one of the great international minds in the 
culture of the Western World, and most of the leading cultural institutions in the country have 
paid him honor or are preparing to do so. 

The most elaborate plans have been made by the Goethe Centennial Foundation, a non- 
profit Illinois Corporation created in the Fall of 1947, to commemorate this anniversary. 
Herbert Hoover is Honorary Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Foundation, and 
Chancellor Robert Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, is the Chairman of the Board. The 
Board is composed of a group of most distinguished men and women. 

A big Convocation will be held in Aspen, Colorado this summer. Already 2 number of 
world figures are scheduled to attend. Among those we know of at this time will be José Ortega 
y Gasset, Spain’s greatest living philosopher; Charles Burckhardt, the distinguised Swiss 
historian; Gerardus van der Leeuw, former Minister of Education of the Netherlands; Thornton 
Wilder, the three-time Pulitzer prize-winning American novelist and playwright; and Halvdan 
Koht, the noted Norwegian historian. 

There are several institutions where very special programs have been presented. Special 
mention should be made of the Regional Goethe Festival, at Southern Methodist University, 
from March 13 to 20. Also of special interest was the elaborate presentation of Faust in Ger- 
man, at the Pennsylvania College for Women. A unique presentation, as it had an all-female 
cast. 

We know that Dr. Ernst Jockers, president of the AATG, and chairman of the Phila- 
delphia Goethe Bicentennial Committee, is making elaborate plans for a great celebration in 
Philadelphia. All of these most worthy and commendable efforts will be discussed in a later 
issue. 


International Film Bureau Inc. 


With the acquisition of the new French films produced in France and in Canada, the 
International Film Bureau announces that it now has the largest 16 mm French film library 
in the United States. 

Films are most important in modern teaching, and the Journal will from time to time 
publish reviews of some of the films considered most useful to language teachers. The Bureau 
will be glad to send prints to any part of the United States for review. 


“New World Spanish” Available Again 


Educational Services, 1702 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., announces that they 
now have again available sets of New World Spanish on RCA Victor Records, by Henry Grattan 
Doyle and Francisco Aguilera. Each set consists of twenty ten-inch records (forty ‘‘sides 
packed in two albums, together with a cloth-bound 337 page manual, which includes the 
complete Spanish text of the records, vocabulary, and an English translation of the text. The 
cost is low. 


A British Language Magazine 


The Linguist, a magazine for language learners and users, is published monthly by the 
Linguists’ Club of London, 20 Grosvenor Place. It is said to be the only paper of its kind, and 
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the most widely read language paper in the world. Regular features are: typical conversations, 
appearing every month in English, French, German, Spanish, Italian and Esperanto. The 
conversations are intended to familiarize readers with the colloquial speech of educated people 
discussing topics of everyday interest. They are the kind of conversation which might actually 
be overheard. Translator’s commentaries consist of criticism by expert linguists of readers’ 
translations of a given text. 


Summer Study in Central America 


Following the third annual Summer School for North Americans, which will be held at the 
Universidad de San Carlos in Guatemala, students enrolled in its special three week courses on 
“History of Middle America” and ‘‘Guatemalan Literature,” and others interested will 
journey to Honduras and El Salvador for a series of conferences with educators in these 
countries. In past years similar groups have been guests of the Ministry of Education in 
these countries, and they have been guests at programs held in their honor and have themselves 
been called upon to give conferences. Dates for the special courses which include visits to his- 
toric Mayan and colonial sites in Guatemala and post Summer School trips are from July 22 
to August 30. Dr. Nora B. Thompson of Ardmore, Pennsylvania is in charge of the program. 


Summer Study in Bolivia 


A Special Summer Session at the University of San Andrés in La Paz, beginning July 4 
and closing August 16, 1949, will offer to North American students and teachers courses in 
Spanish, Latin American Literature, Bolivian Archeology, Latin American History, Bolivian 
Art and Folklore, and Social Aspects of Bolivia. Information about the Summer Session may 
be obtained from the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 


Summer Study in Bogota 


Under the sponsorship of Universidad Nacional de Colombia, and directed by Dr. José 
Sanchez, of the University of Illinois, Chicago, a study tour has been arranged especially de- 
signed for students and teachers who wish to broaden their understanding of Spanish-speaking 
people, their customs and manner of living. The tour includes 42 days of study in Colombia and 
29 days of sightseeing in seven other countries. Dates, June 25-September 3. 


Summer Study in Peru 


Louisiana State University and the International House of New Orleans have arranged 
plane service between New Orleans and Lima, Peru, for students and professors of North 
American schools and colleges planning to attend the Summer Session of the historic San 
Marcos University in Lima. The trip will be under the auspices and chaperonage of Louisiana 
State University. Dates of Summer Session, July 1-August 12. 





Reviews 





AURNER, NELLIE SLAYTON, Charles Bundy Wilson. (Centennial Memoirs.) 
University of Iowa Press, Iowa City, Iowa, 1947, pp. 77. 


Men who deserve to be remembered in brief biographies are those who directed depart- 
ments of modern languages at our larger institutions during the transition period from old- 
time colleges to modern universities with thousands of students and large graduate schools. 
Mrs. Aurner has given us such a biographical sketch of her former teacher, Prof. Wilson, at the 
University of Iowa. This scholar gave Iowaa half-century of his life, 44 of those years in active 
service and several more on part time. 

Coming from Cornell in 1888 as professor of modern languages, he had to start practically 
from scratch. Later, as head of German, he laid the foundations of an expanded department 
library by obtaining gifts from German-Americans of the state, only to have these books go 
up in flames a few years later. With the establishment of a Graduate College at the turn of 
the century—a period at Iowa familiar to the reviewer as a graduate student in German—Prof. 
Wilson faced the demands of a new time. These he met with skill in the selection of a properly 
trained staff and in the introduction of courses on the high levels. The first world war reduced 
the staff of his flourishing department to the number it had had in 1888—two in all. Then 
came the second building-up period. 

Prof. Wilson was a bit too early for the Ph.D. era. He used to say that he had put enough 
work on his A.M. thesis (Cornell, 1886) to have earned a doctor’s degree. His acceptance of the 
Iowa professorship and the establishment of a household fell in the time when he might have 
completed his doctoral studies. Those extra letters would have added nothing to the man that 
he did not already possess. He published a number of scholarly articles and several carefully 
edited reading texts (e.g. Minna von Barnhe m). His study of the gender of English loan-words 
in German in A mericana-Germanica, Vol. III, became the inspiration for many similar studies, 
up to the present time, by colleagues interested in other languages spoken in this country. 
Prof. Wilson was one of the founders and an associate editor of The Philological Quarterly, 
and he helped establish the Central Division of the Modern Language Association which existed 
for several years. 

In the details of administration he was one of the most precise and accurate of men. But 
his greatest work was in teaching. ‘Students were his hobby,” but he was not a ‘‘pep-meeting 
professor.” He aimed to influence all his students, but chose carefully the individuals for whom 
he exerted himself to the fullest. His whole energy, enthusiasm, and resourcefulness came into 
play when there was an opportunity to aid a capable student in getting a stipend for study 
abroad or to obtain a position when he was prepared for it. The sensitive interpretation of 
German lyrics and of Lessing’s works brought out the best in his classroom instruction. 

In an introduction the author informs us about local dissentions at Iowa preceding Prof. 
Wilson’s coming to the university—incidents which the sensitive scholar would have deplored. 
One page would have been enough and the rest of the twelve should have been devoted to the 
subject of her sketch. 

CuarRLes A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois. 
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Macy, PIERRE, AND GRUBBS, HENRY A., Petits Contes Humoristiques. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1948. pp. viilit+170. Illustrated. Price, 
$2.65. 

This collection of forty-eight humorous anecdotes of diversified interest offers the begin- 
ning student a pleasant and generally stimulating introduction to spoken French. The well- 
graded selections are accompanied by visible vocabularies and abundant exercise material 
under the general headings of Questionnaire, Discussion, and Exercises. The true-to-life situa- 
tions and problems for discussion are real and popular in their interest and appeal to mature 
minds. 

The exercises merit commendation for exhaustive and original character. The student will 
find ample opportunity to expand his ideas through the medium of suggested conversation, 
letters, skits, as well as to sharpen his vocabulary on the frequent word-lists, synonym, an- 
tonym, true-false, and multiple-choice exercises. Since the subject-matter ranges from a dis- 
cussion on strikes to one’s favorite radio program, to an interview between a patient and a 
psychiatrist, one is not hampered for topics. 

A word of praise might be sounded here for theadult tone consistently maintained through- 
out the varied exercises. This is a marked relief from the simple, under-nourished conversa- 
tions and discussions about childish and absurd topics often found in textbooks designed for 
the aural-oral approach. 

The vocabulary is sufficiently spirited to appeal to the student who desires to develop an 
eminently modern and varied vocabulary as: avoir le toupet (have the nerve), /a main dans le 
sac (red-handed), l’attrape-nigaud (booby trap), vol 4 la tire (picking pockets), rété (flunked an 
examination), um coguet (smart) appartement moderne, noyer son chagrin, demander |’auto- 
graphe, Mme Duval qui “porti la culotte.” 

As the Preface suggests, it is possible to use the contes and exercices in the Premiére Partie 
as early as the middle of the first year of college French, and both the Deuxiéme and Troisiéme 
Parties can be well adapted to intermediate college and corresponding high-school courses. 

The basic vocabulary for the Premiére Partie is the la section of Tharp’s Basic French 
Vocabulary; for the Deuxiéme Partie, it is the laand 18 sections, and for the Troisiéme Partie, 
the 1a, 16 and 1c sections of the Basic French Vocabulary. The page-by-page vocabulary is 
recapitulated in a general vocabulary at the end of the book. 

The following error was found: d’ici Noél ... should read d’ici d Noél, p. 118, Exercices 
1 (c). 

GERARD J. HASENAUER 

Muhlenberg College 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 


HEATWOLE, OLIVER W., edited by Per, Marto, A., A comparative practical 
grammar of French, Spanish and Italian. S. F. Vanni, New York, 1949. 
Pp. viii+195. $3.75. 

This is an interesting and useful book. Useful, that is, for the teacher or the student who 
already knows one or two Romance languages and who is learning another. The editor says 
in his Foreword that the book should be used in the simultaneous teaching of all three langu- 
ages. The entire course would take two years, and at the end the students should be able to 
pass the two-year Regents’ examination, or the equivalent, in all three languages (iii). Most 
students and most teachers find it difficult enough to deal with one foreign language in that 
span of time, if they strive for more than superficial and ephemeral results. The editor thinks 
that “Romance languages taught as a unit from the comparative angle... would permit 
the learner to avoid major confusion and pitfalls” (iv). Yet some schools do not permit their 
students to begin at the same time, in two different courses, the study of, say, Italian and 
Spanish, precisely because of the close relationship of those languages. Somebody must be 
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wrong. The author and the editor of the present work might have won converts to their con- 
viction if they only could point to some successful experiments with their own students. 
Apparently they themselves have not yet experimented with the book and the method; or if 
they have, they do not say so. Knowledge of their methods would be invaluable for anyone 
desiring to follow their steps. And, of course, one would have liked to hear how well their 
students learned to read, understand, write, speak one or two or all three of the languages. 

This grammar contains no instruction in pronunciation and no exercises. That is a short- 
coming for a “‘textbook”’ (iii; thereare 52 lessons) which certainly would have to be in the hands 
of the students for home study. Also there is no reading matter in the book in its present form 
which makes disconnected wordlists of what should be integrated vocabulary. Improvements 
are promised for future editions, “if the book meets with favorable acceptance”’ (iv). Would it 
not rather seem that improvements should precede favorable acceptance? Without them one 
wonders, for example, how and where the teacher should get exercises and readings which 
correlate with the descriptive grammar. Should he make them all up, in three languages, as he 
goes along? Learning the grammar of three languages, though related ones, in two years, at the 
conventional rate of three to four class hours per week is in itself a considerable task which 
might leave little time for reading in all three languages in any event. Yet although I am not an 
adherent of the unlimited pattern-patter method, but believe some grammatical study to be 
practical and beneficial for literate learners, I should consider nothing but grammar a dreary 
and deficient diet. 

But, as I said at the outset, although this does not look like a textbook, it is a very 
useful book in the hands of everyone who wants to inform himself quickly on comparative 
aspects of three major Romance languages. Teachers will be pleased with having it on their 
desks, and students majoring in Romance languages, both undergraduates and graduates, 
will find it a mine of information. At the end there is a grammatical index and a word index, 
both helpful; but the order in which grammatical points are treated is conventional and one 
can easily find one’s way. Needless to say that there are no errors in fact. Explanations are 
clear and concise, sometimes too concise (but, of course, not everything can please everyone). 
There is also one page of linguistic introduction, which might well be expanded (1), and 
throughout the text are interspersed a few basic notations on historical phonetic development 
which might arouse wholesome curiosity. 

ERNST PULGRAM 


University of Michigan 


Wy ie, LAURENCE W., Saint-Marc Girardin—Bourgeois. Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, Syracuse, N. Y., 1947, pp. 234. 


Professor Wylie has founded his dissertation on the premise that the study of the life and 
works of the politician, journalist, and professor, Saint-Marc Girardin, 1801-1873 (not to be 
confused with the contemporary journalist, Emile de Girardin), is more valuable for obtaining 
an accurate conception of French civilization of his age than the study of outstanding writers 
like Balzac, Flaubert, Baudelaire, and Zola. (P. xi.) Although Saint-Marc Girardin is typical 
of the materialistic civilization of the Orléanist monarchy, the literary importance of his 
writings, now almost forgotten, is minimal. 

Saint-Marc Girardin (as a young man he added the “‘Saint” to his name by a prime act of 
self-righteousness) had as his motto: ‘“‘Soyons médiocres!”’ His opinions, published mainly 
in the Journal des Débats from 1827 to 1872, are anything but inspiring. Money, he declares, 
is all-important: ‘‘Le signe de la capacité, chez nous, c’est la richesse; car la richesse, c’est le 
succés.” (P. 52.) Therefore, the lowly workers of the cities are the modern barbarians. (P. 54.) 
He follows Bossuet’s philosophy of history when it suits his purpose: ‘“The July Revolution 
was an act of God and therefore sacred.” (P. 49.) But the February Revolution was man-made: 
“La révolution de 1848 n’avait ses causes que dans les fantaisies de la mauvaise littérature”; 
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unless it was without any cause: ‘‘1848, dans notre histoire, ne mérite pas d’étre autre chose 
qu’un accident fatal, sans cause et sans durée.” (P. 100.) 

To belong to the bourgeoisie was paradise to him: “‘La bourgeoisie! il n’y a que 14 qu’on 
se sauve.”’ (Pp. 153, 156.) On the other hand, there was no salvation for the poor, whose misery 
was explainable by the doctrine of original sin; and any attempt to better their lot was con- 
trary to the social order. (P. 154.) He actually reached the point where he opposed discussing 
the question of the desirable form of government: ‘‘I] ne s’agit méme plus, selon nous, de débats 
qui touchent a la forme du governement.” (P. 101.) 

Instead of encouraging young poets as Vigny and Hugo were wont to do, this “Professor 
of Poetry” at the Sorbonne made it a practice to turn all youths from a poetic career. (P. 164.) 
Indeed, his lectures had little relationship to poetry, being hopelessly utilitarian. Art was a 
means to an end; its end was social; and the study of ‘‘poetry served only as a text to his 
moral digressions.”’ (P. 78.) Philosophical questions which deeply disturbed a poet and thinker 
like Vigny, or even Lamartine, e.g. free will versus necessity, Saint-Marc Girardin preferred 
to avoid. (P. 153.) 

A representative bourgeois of the July Monarchy, ‘‘enfoncé dans la matiére,”’ he attacks 
the Romantic writers and would make of every Frenchman a M. Prudhomme. The idealism 
of Don Quijote is stupid to him, but to follow the simple-minded Sancho is “‘la régle éternelle 
du bon et du vrai.” (P. 156.) 

Although Professor Wylie gives us a clear and fully documented account of Saint-Marc 
Girardin, he seems to be singularly misguided in his final estimate of the subject of his study: 
“There is something about the man that makes one respect him. His fundamental goodness, 
his courage, his sincerity, his respect for the dignity of man; these are characteristics which 
one must admire regardless of one’s opinion of his philosophy.” (P. 165.) Almost everything 
that Professor Wylie relates of Saint-Marc Girardin’s life and thought leads one to a contrary 
opinion. One turns rather to Saint-Beuve’s judgment of the man, whom he called a “‘faquin” 
and ‘‘une Ame ladre et sordide”’; and to Flaubert’s opinion of his best known work, Le Cours de 
littérature dramatique, which is ‘‘bon de connaitre pour savoir jusqu’ol peuvant aller la bétise 
et l’impudence.” Cited by Wylie, pp. 158-159. 

The author, therefore, is on firmer ground when he justifies his study of such a mediocre 
writer by offering him as a perfect illustration of what sort of whipping-boy the Romanticists 
and later artists had in mind when they ridiculed the ‘“‘bon bourgeois” or sought to flabbergast 
(épater) him. This is a M. Poirier in the flesh, and to know him is to understand the rage or 
contempt of a Gautier, Baudelaire, Flaubert, or Rimbaud when confronted with such a 
platitudinous and uninspired Philistine. 

The sixty-five-page bibliography of the ephemeral articles of Saint-Marc Girardin, added 
at the expense of his grandson, is of doubtful value. The proof-reading of this book is the 
poorest that this reviewer has ever seen: of 168 pages of text, 59 contain typographical errors. 

RICHARD PARKER 


New York University 


SOEUR MARGUERITE FE.IcrE IntAL, Henri Davignon, Ecrivain belge, A 
Dissertation. The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, 
D. C., 1948, pp. 168. 


The Sister, Professor of French at Annhurst College, Putnam, Connecticut, has done an 
exhaustive analysis of the works of Henri Davignon, of the influences which bore upon his 
development, and of the aims and ideals which he brought to his writing. She presents an 
illuminating critique of all that he has written and all that has been written about him. 
Those who desire to know the Belgian mind cannot fail to enjoy a careful reading of this 
dissertation. The Sister traces the family, district, and national influences upon the develop- 
ment of his character. She brings out clearly his desire to express and work for the patriotism 
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and religion of the Belgian, with a special ambition to unify and bring into harmony the 
several ethnic units in a single national and literary consciousness. This she does through the 
medium of French as a national language but with its own Belgian, not Parisian, flavor. 
Seldom does one find such complete documentation and Bibliography. 
CLARENCE L. TAPPIN 
Department of Education and University of Connecticut 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


VERNE, JULES. Vingt mille lieues sous les mers, edited by Harold Wade 
Streeter, D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1949, pp. 327. Price, $1.88. 


Despite or perhaps because of the progress of science, Jules Verne still holds an attraction 
for students; we must therefore congratulate Mr. Streeter for having given us a new school 
edition of Vingt mille lieues sous les mers. The book, illustrated by Alison Kingsbury, is attrac- 
tive in appearance and the editing has been most careful, especially in the choice of episodes. 
Though the original two volumes have been condensed in a much smaller one, nothing essential 
has been omitted and the story reads well. Mr. Streeter intends it for students on the early 
intermediate level, and I think he is right. The notes and vocabulary are adequate, and there 
are good exercises after each of the 32 chapters, besides a short but interesting article at the 
end of the story on the identity of captain Nemo and his ultimate fate as related in Verne’s 
L’ Ile mystérieuse. 

There are, however, a number of misprints and grammatical errors both in the text and 
in the footnotes and questions. Comparing the story with the Hetzel edition in two volumes, 
I found the following discrepancies: p. 11, si vous voulez joindre (voulez vous joindre); p. 54, 
toute (tout) entiére; p. 56, nous devons renoncer a jamais de revoir (nous devons renoncer a 
revoir jamais); p. 58, elle me vétit (vét) encore; p. 95, ce retour dans les couches supérieures ne 
fut tellement subit (pas tellement subit); p. 128, sceller nos morts pour éternité (pour |’éternité); 
p. 161, nous ne serons que quelques milles de (qu’a quelques milles de); p. 180, aussi ne mettais 
-je en doute (ne mettais -je pas en doute); p. 210, Ja couche de glace . . . que les sondes ont troué 
(trouée); p. 212, lair pur s’introduisait (s’introduisit); p. 217, Terre au Feu, Verne himself 
wrote Terre du Feu, as a matter of fact this country is usually called Terre de Feu; p. 245, 
ne vous avisez pas a me juger (de me juger); p. 247, él serait facile... d s’enfuir (de s’enfuir). 
On page 12, one finds the word phlégmatique with an accent on the e; there ought not to be 
any, and anyhow it would have been preferable to spell it flegmatiqgue which is much more 
common and the way Verne himself wrote it. (Hetzel edition, 1, page 25.) 

Let us now examine the footnotes and exercises: p. 25, quelle prime le commandant a-t-i! 
offert (offerte); p. 86, quelle invitation le professeur a-t-il recu (recue); p. 50, qu’est-ce qui man- 
quaient (manquait); p. 238, la flotte fut commandé (fut commandée or better still, était com- 
mandée). A similar remark could be made about the footnote p. 170, Dédale fut un architecte 
grec (était un architecte grec). On page 75, quand le capitaine avait fait ses observations, nous 
descendimes au salon and on page 143, gu’est-ce que le capitaine a donné au pécheur, quand 
celui-ci avait repris connaissance, one would expect to find the past anterior rather than the 
pluperfect, since the action is not customary. Some of the questions and true-false statements 
seem a little peculiar, such as this one on page 252, M. Aronnax a regardé un navire rasé de ses 
mats, and the odd one on page 34, quels étaient les sentiments du commandant Farragut sur le 
cétacé, it would have been simpler and better French too to write: qu’est-ce que le commandant 
pensait du cétacé? 

As a rule the translations are accurate: one, however, is not. It says on page 181, pour 
peu que notre appareil demeurat stationndire, il ne tarderait pas a étre bloqué; this is translated 
as, even though our vessel remained stationary only a short time... , pour peu does not mean 
even though it means #f, if ever, if only, so that the sentence should read in English: if our vessel 
should remain stationary .... 
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Once those mistakes are corrected, the book should prove to be a thriller, especially for 
boys whom mysterious captain Nemo might remind of Superman. 
AGNES DvuREAU 
Western Reserve University 


Woop, RoBerta Quick, The French Club in High School. Banks Upshaw 
and Company, Dallas, 1948, pp. 96. Price, $1.20. 


This interesting little book is divided into three parts. 

Part one gives general directions for French Club procedures and information on sources 
of material available to club sponsors. Part two gives eight programs, one for each month 
from October through May, the central themes of which are Normandy and Brittany. Part 
three is devoted to programs on several great historical figures, not all of whom are French, 
however. 

Teachers who are now French Club sponsors and those who are planning to sponsor 
French Clubs will find the material in French of interest, but they should not accept as final 
many of the author’s introductory remarks in English. For instance, this reviewer, whose 
sponsorship of French Clubs covers more than twenty years, does not at all agree that “‘...a 
plan, in detail, of each meeting must be prepared by the teacher.” No work for or in the French 
Club should be done by the sponsor which members carefully guided can do themselves. The 
author also states that ‘‘eight meetings a year are enough.” That is also debatable. Many active 
clubs wish to meet twice a month, once perhaps for group singing, games, and refreshments, 
and once for a planned, rehearsed program by the members. The club may also wish to hear 
an outside speaker on the second meeting day of the month or see a French film, or use records 
and slides, or take a trip to the art museum or a theater where a French play is being shown. 
Officers, chairmen of committees, and the sponsor can make up the French Club cabinet. 
Meeting the weeks when there are no programs, they can do excellent program planning for 
two programs a month. 

However, The French Club in High School has very real value. This lies in the suggestions 
which the bibliography, the programs, the questionnaires, the games, and the author’s recom- 
mendations have for alert French teachers and their pupils. Simplicity of language and direct- 
ness are the keynote of the programs. Sponsors of French Clubs working with club members 
can well use these programs as models, creating programs along similar lines on French themes 
particularly appealing to their groups and marked as these are by simple French, also. 

The author states in her preface that the material is intended for use by pupils who have 
completed one year of high-school French. Her programs came well within this framework, 
although much of the material in her bibliography does not. Nevertheless, the book will 
help many teachers who do not know where to begin when their pupils want to start a French 
Club. 

MuRIEL NETZORG ROBINOVE 
Mackenzie High School 
Detroit 


MERCIER, GERMAINE AND LUZENSKA, KunpbA, Causons s’il vous plait, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1949, pp. xx+221. Price: $2.25. 


This conversational textbook has been used by the reviewer in an elementary course 
in French conversation at the University of North Carolina. Although we feel that the dialogue 
form, used throughout the book, is not the most satisfactory form for conversation classes, the 
other features of the book have proved of great value and lead us to recommend this text as 
the best of its kind that we have seen to date. 

The material is divided into eighteen lessons, preceded by some introductory remarks 
on: How to ask a question in French, Each lesson contains a conversation between the pro- 
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fessor and the students during which new vocabulary and idioms are introduced. A series of 
questions and exercises, based upon the material presented at the beginning of the lesson, 
helps the student to familiarize himself with the verbs and idioms he has just learned. A par- 
ticularly good feature of each lesson is to be found in the exercises on formulating questions 
and on using new idiomatic expressions in sentences. 

Some of the lessons contain a supplementary list of vocabulary. It is to be regretted that 
this was not done for each lesson. There are also four songs included in the text: Savez-vous 
planter les choux?, Alouette, Un flambeau, Jeannette, Isabelle, and La Marseillaise. The first two 
songs, which are, alas, to be found everywhere, might perhaps have been replaced by some 
other French folk-songs, less well known in the United States. 

The authors have included in appendices a list of the verbs used in the text as well as some 
very useful remarks on French punctuation. This is followed by a French-English vocabulary. 

A few errors escaped the notice of the proof-reader. For example: p. 31: ‘‘pourgoui” 
instead of ‘‘ pourquoi”; p. 67: ‘* . . . dans toutes le grandes villes d’Europe.” instead of ‘‘. . . 
toutes les grandes etc.”; p. 68: ‘‘jusqu-au” for “jusgu’au’”’; p. 79, exercise B, 3, the verb in 
parentheses should be aller instead of avoir; p. 82: “‘une boutique peut-étre moins denommée” 
for “‘une boutique peut-étre moins renommée’’; p. 88: “tétéphone”’ instead of “‘téléphone.” 

On the whole, this book is well-presented, interesting, and suitable for use either in high 
schools or in elementary conversation classes in colleges. 

Jacques Harprf 
University of North Carolina 


W. BurRKHARD: Schriftwerke deutscher Sprache. Erster Band. Zweite, 
verinderte Auflage. 1945. Zweiter Band, Zweite, verinderte Auflage. 
1946. Buchdruckerei H. R. Sauerlinder & Co., Aarau, Switzerland. 


When a new anthology or a new version of an old edition of continental literature finds its 
way to the market, the teacher of foreign languages eagerly awaits not only the pleasures 
of the new artistic vistas over familiar fields, but also the improvements over previous works 
as texts for advanced classes. Burkhard has brought out new editions of his anthology of 
German literature, primarily intended for the students of Swiss schools. 

Volume one is launched by a detail table of contents along with an erudite literary history 
of the period. The initial literary work, Das Hildebrandslied, appears not only in the original 
form but is also accompanied by a modern High German translation. Other Old High German 
selections follow, but without modern versions. Copious foot-notes containing the translation 
of difficult words are presented on all the pages below the respective work; a large number of 
commentaries present historical background of individual words. In these one finds also the 
name of the scientific text from which each passage or group of passages is taken. Under 
Notker there comes side by side both Latin and German versions of the Psalms as in the 
original manuscript. Hochmittelalter, the next section, starts with passages from Heinrich 
von Melk. Considerable space is devoted to Walther von der Vogelweide, Hartmann von Aue, 
Wolfram, Gottfried, and the Nibelungenlied. No mention is made of the Ruodlieb, a work that 
belongs to the stock in trade of many anthologies covering the same period. Spitmittelalter 
includes the productivity from 1250 to 1520. Specimens from the mystics introduce this sec- 
tion; exerpts from Brant’s Das Narrenschiff bring it to a close. Burkhard has placed passages 
from Luther’s translation of the Bible side by side with corresponding prose of the Ziiricher 
Neues Testament. Following this one also finds some of Luther’s most famous addresses and 
religious verse, in addition to various specimens from the Swiss Huldrich Zwingli and Johannes 
Kessler, and a few pages from Das Urner Tellens piel. Interestingly enough, the citations from 
Albrecht Diirer occupy as much space as do those of Hans Sachs, while Paracelcus occupies 
even more. The last part, Siebzehntes Jahrhundert, begins with Jakob Béhme and ends with 
Sim plicissimus. A short resumé of Middle High German grammar, and a dictionary of the 
Middle and Early New High German words bring the first volume to a close. 
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At the outset of volume two one finds a passage from Leibniz, a key man in the Enlighten- 
ment. Following this come Gottsched, Bodmer, and Haller. Although considerable space is 
devoted to Klopstock’s Der Messias and Wieland’s Oberon, none of Lessing’s dramas can be 
found. This feature is generally uncommon in such anthologies. However one does meet with 
various selections from Laokoon, the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, and Die Erziehung des 
Menschengeschlechts. A great deal of territory is occupied by Goethe—pages burst forth with 
entries from his diary, letters, treatises on geology, architecture, painting, plus selections from 
I phigenie, Faust II, the Spriiche, and many of his poems, maxims, and reflections. Along with 
Goethe, Schiller is given his quota of space, which consists of various poems and letters, the 
Distiche, and selections from historical and philosophical writings. However the absence of 
any of his plays is keenly noticed. Zeitalter der Romantik includes literary gleanings from 1795 
to 1830, with the works of many outstanding writers absent. Among those not touched upon 
are Jean Paul, Tieck, Arnim, Brentanno, and Fichte. However three pages of comments on 
art and painting by Philipp Otto Runge are included. In the next part, Klassisch-Romantisches 
Erbe und Realismus, which covers the period from 1820 to 1890, one looks in vain for the 
plays of Hebbel and Grillparzer. In fact, Gotthelf’s Anne Babi Jowdger consumes more pages 
than all the exerpts from either Hebbel or Grillparzer. As one would expect from a Swiss com- 
piler, considerable space is devoted to Keller and Meyer. Even Jakob Burckhardt rates seven 
pages, no less than is given to Theodor Storm. Naturalismus and neue Innerlichkeit, which 
completes the book, covers the authors of from 1885 to 1925. One finds here not only the torch- 
bearers of Naturalism, Heinrich and Julius Hart, along with other leaders, such as Hauptmann 
with his Bahnwérter Thiel, but also certain individuals, like Nietzsche and Hofmannsthal, 
who are seldom identified with these particular literary movements. 

This reviewer was struck first of all by the difference of quality between the two volumes. 
The first book gives the reader an excellent insight into the spirit of the age, as the works of 
various men pass in review. Copious notes, a careful selection of text material, illustrations of 
original manuscripts all afford a splendid literary survey of the period and serve to recapture 
the spirit of the Middle Ages. 

Incidentally, the good points in this anthology could be imitated with decided advantage 
by others. All the passages seem to have one thing in common: insight into the German mind 
of the medieval times. In such a background the essence of each writer readily stands out. 
Burkhard, an expert on this period, has accomplished a new level of excellence with this first 
volume of his anthology. 

However the second volume fails to live up to the high standards of the first. One simply 
cannot ignore the countless gaps that are there. Outstanding authors are represented by minor 
pieces, and landmarks which usually guide the reader through the times simply do not exist. 
One is, at times, confronted with the mere introduction to a work of art rather than an episode 
from the work itself. 

The writings of non-literary men, such as Runge, fail to fill the gap left by Wilhelm Meister 
or Minna von Barnhelm—substitutions which hardly belong in a ‘‘Schriftwerke deutscher 
Sprache.” It is the field of drama that suffers the most. One looks in vain for gleanings from 
the plays of Lessing, Schiller, Hebbel, or Grillparzer, all of whom stand out as standard repe- 
toire in the contemporary German stage. Instead one finds selections like Stifter’s letter de- 
preciating Hebbel. Such a work serves no purpose in a general anthology; rather, it seems 
completely out of place. It is singular that the reader will come across neither the works of a 
Jew nor of a woman. The Romantic Movement is practically ship-wrecked—such names as 
Tieck, Arnim, Brentanno, Fichte, Chamisso, and Uhland fail to claim a single line; the same 
may be said of the Realists: Fontane, Reuter, Raabe,'and Freytag. 

We can only speculate as to Burkhard’s purpose in compiling this volume. Perhaps it 
was actually to give a cultural interpretation of the period. It seems more evident that he had 
something else in mind, at least in the second book, namely the glorification of the Swiss, 
particularly the masters: Gotthelf, Keller, and Meyer. These three are done in great detail, no 
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contemporary German stealing from their light. In fact, practically any Swiss writer of any 
calibre whatsoever (except perhaps Breitinger) receives recognition. Whatsoever the com- 
piler’s purpose in doing this, he has, by making such inclusions, omitted from his second volume 
a large amount of great literary art, and, in so doing, has done untold damage to the German 
literary perspective of the nineteenth century in the eyes of the “‘junge Leser’’ who will read 
the collection in school. 

CuHarRLes E. Pauck 


Berea College 


CHILES, JAMES AND JOSEPH WIERR, First Book in German, Ginn and Co. 
(revised edition) 1948, pp. 563. Price, $2.60. 


This volume is a revised edition, unchanged except for modifications to bring the reading 
material up-to-date, of the very serviceabie grammar which appeared originally in 1935. The 
reading material dealing with the experiences of a hypothetical German lad in school, the 
family circle, among friends and in various other settings in Germany is still apropos. 

The book consists of grammar explanations with abundant drill, ample reading material, 
eleven pages of well-loved German songs, a grammatical appendix dealing with additional 
grammatical material, word formation and fundamentals of grammar, plus the usual vocabu- 
laries and index. The section on fundamentals of grammar is apparently intended for the 
American high school pupil with no knowledge of formal English grammar, for it explains all 
the common grammatical terms. 

The teacher is offered in this First Book a combined grammar and reader with all the 
attendant advantages of readings related to the lesson in hand. The vocabulary of the grammar 
part is limited to about 1100 words while the reading selections apparently add another 1600- 
1700. 

Each lesson consists of several parts. Lesson XII for example is divided into A (reading 
selection, with ten questions to be answered in German, vocabulary, phrases to be learned), 
B (grammatical explanation), C (seven exercises of various approved types ending with a 
paragraph of ten sentences based on A for translation into German), D (a reading selection, 
two proverbs, a poem of four lines by Goethe, three riddles). This is the general pattern of the 
book. 

There is an abundance of pertinent illustrations throughout the book. 

Your reviewer is inclined to believe that while the book contains only 33 lessons plus 
five review lessons, it is nevertheless too long for the time allotted by the authors, namely 
three terms in high school and 1} terms in college. On the other hand, it gives the impression 
of thoroughness, and your reviewer is convinced that pupils who study this book carefully 
will be well prepared for advanced work. It is a good book, carefully worked out. 

CHARLES HOLZWARTH 


University of Texas 


SCHMITZ, FREDERICK AND KuURATH, WILLIAM, Learning German, 1948. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., pp. 215. Price, $2.25. 


This book represents the extreme of the direct method type. In this assertion there is 
however, nothing of condemnation. It is intended merely as a statement of fact. Method is 
the expression of personality. The direct method demands dynamic personality and youth— 
in spirit, if not in years. 

Learning German differs from the usual direct method text in that it is not divided into 
lessons but rather into reading sections. Corresponding to each reading section there is, begin- 
ning about the middle of the volume, a section dealing with grammar with particular applica- 
tion to the reading selection bearing the same number. Each of these grammar sections con- 
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tains a passage for memorization which is in each case a shortened and simplified version of the 
reading selection. The teacher who is accustomed to the usual direct method procedure will be 
appalled to find no exercises as such but merely (following the memorization passage) directions 
such as “Concentrate on the following: Practice, especially orally, the conjugation of the 
following verbs until you have a feeling for the right forms”; or ‘‘Concentrate on the following: 
Learn to decline ... .”’ The usual direct method type of exercise has been omitted because of 
the mistakes pupils make in using them with consequent need for unlearning of wrong forms 
and wrong expressions. 

Logically enough the learner hears the text read, repeats it in concert with his fellows and 
also alone, memorizes the text in abbreviated form and learns the full text well enough to 
submit to testing by various objective tests suggested by the authors, i.e. mostly matching 
exercises of various types or completion exercises with some suggestion of question and answer 
in German and a modicum of translation into German. It is left to the teacher to form his own 
testing exercises on the basis of models which the authors have found valuable. 

The reading selections are intended to be of a maturity suitable to the college level, and 
your reviewer believes this has been achieved. 

With regard to vocabulary, the preface states: “‘Confronted by a choice between mere 
mechanical perfection in this sense [i.e. frequency counts] and maturity of content expressed 
in a natural style, the latter was given preference. However, the critic will find a surprisingly 
high degree of coincidence between the vocabulary of this book and the words that appear 
in the usual word lists.” A rapid, not too accurate, estimate of the vocabulary figures up to 
something like 1900 words. 

There is a very carefully worked out chapter on German Sounds, though the authors agree 
that after all the student must learn principally by imitation. 

In the chapter on Method which covers nine pages of the Introduction, the authors go 
into detail with regard to the way the material furnished is to be presented to the class. 
Italicized statements such as ‘‘The student’s first acquaintance with the foreign language 
must be through the ear,” ‘“‘It is the spoken word in a given context which constitutes the 
language” and the following suggestions leave no doubt that this is direct method procedure 
par excellence: (pp. 8-9) ‘‘A. 1. Rereading the previous day’s selection in concert and in- 
dividually. 

“2. Answering questions that may have occurred to the students in their review study 
period [i.e. preparation]. This phase of the work should not be allowed to expand; explaining 
can be a time-robbing device. 

“3. Presentation of the memory passage of that lesson. 

“4. Some brief explanations and practice on grammar. 

“B. 1. Short test. 

‘2. Working over the assigned memory passage in questions and answers. 

“3. Oral presentation of the new reading selection. 

“4. Short talk.” 

The reviewer is convinced that in the hands of a dynamic teacher the procedures outlined 
by the authors and carried out by the teacher on the basis of the text provided will produce 
good results. It is refreshing to see a new approach. The reviewer salutes his neighbors of the 
Southwest and wishes them all success. 

CHARLES HOLZWARTH 
University of Texas 
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